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THERON BALDWIN. 


A.tuoucH the death of Dr. Baldwin occurred more than 
four years ago, no fitting tribute to his memory has yet ap- 
peared in this journal. We are, therefore, glad to fill a few 
pages, even at this late day, with a biographical sketch of one 
who, for forty years, occupied a prominent position among the 
advocates and promoters of Christian learning and evangelic 
faith, and rendered services to the cause of Christian civiliza- 
tion, which ought not to pass unnoticed and unrecorded. 

Theron Baldwin, son of Elisha Baldwin of Goshen, Conn., 
and Clarissa (Judd) Baldwin, a native of Litchfield, Conn., was 
born at Goshen, July 21, 1801. He was descended from Na- 
thaniel Baldwin of Milford, who came to New Haven with 
Davenport’s Colony in 1638. Elisha Baldwin, being left an 
orphan at an early age, was brought up by his maternal aunt, 
Mrs. General, afterwards Mrs. Governor Wolcott; and to her 
care, fidelity, and wisdom was largely due the character of 
the men she trained,— Gov. Oliver Wolcott 2d, Frederic Wol- 
cott, and Elisha Baldwin. The last named was a model man, 
and although his life was spent in private, he exerted an in- 
fluence not less real and salutary than his distinguished 
cousins. He was not a member of any Christian church, yet 
his example was a perpetual reproof to very many who were. 
The family altar was with him an honored institution. He 
“ordered his household after him in the fear of the Lord.” 
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His expressed or known wishes were the law of the family, 
“If,” said one of the older sons, “I had no religious principle, 
consideration for my father’s feelings would be sufficient to 
restrain me from any vice.” 

Every Saturday, when the sun was not obscured, the clock was 
set by a noon-mark at the side of the south window in the sit- 
ting-room. Every Sabbath morning, at the same moment, the 
family carriage started for the place of public worship. As it 
passed along the street, all the other carriages which had been 
standing before the several houses were seen in motion in the 
same direction. No one needed to go before Mr. Baldwin, and 
no one would be willing to be far behind him. In all his deal- 
ings he was remarkable for his scrupulous regard for honesty, al- 
ways giving overflowing measure, that the buyer might be sure 
to have the worth of his money. Such was the head of a house- 
hold of six sons and two daughters, and on him the training of 
the family chiefly devolved, in consequence of the death of the 
mother, a kindred spirit, in 1814. Firm, yet gentle, his re- 
quirements always carried with them conviction as well as au- 
thority. When the youngest son had arrived at manhood, an 
older son remarked, “The more I see of mankind, the more I 
am convinced of the general correctness of the principles in 
which we have been educated. We have had ‘line upon line,’” 
and he might have added, always enforced by some appropri- 
ate and telling anecdote. Strict and exacting as his govern- 
ment was, it was that of a father, — it was the rule of love, and 
therefore seldom or never provoked any resistance. 

It is an interesting fact that, when a lad, Elisha Baldwin 
made a voyage to the West Indies for his health, and while 
there was so horrified by the cruelties practised upon the 
slaves, that from that time his antislavery principles were fixed 
and unalterable, and exerted a powerful influence on the mind 
of his son, the subject of this sketch. Dr. Baldwin’s anti- 
slavery convictions dated from his youth, and they were very 
decided, and openly maintained. Work or study was the rule 
of Elisha Baldwin’s household. A portion of every evening, 
even when the school was not in session, found the boys around 
the table with their books. The children of Elisha Baldwin en- 
joyed all the advantages of the district school, and the Academy 
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of the town. The minister of the North Parish of Goshen 
was often an inmate of the family, and gave the children much 
assistance in their studies; and education in that household 
had prominence over all other acquisitions. 

The family had two holidays in each year, one at the end of 
corn-planting, and the other at the end of haying. The latter 
was a sort of literary festival. The household gathered around 
a pile of huge bowlders known as the “ Rostrum,” from the top 
of which one of the sons, previously appointed, delivered an 
oration. These habits of study at home and at school bore 
such fruit as might have been expected. The services of the 
sons were in demand as teachers. Three of them were thus 
engaged at the same time in Goshen and adjacent towns. 

In such labors of the farm, and in the enjoyment of such and 
only such advantages for an education as have been described, 
Theron Baldwin spent his youth until nearly his majority. 
We are apt at present to indulge a good deal of exultation in 
the superiority of our public schools to those of fifty years 
ago. Yet judging those schools by the results produced in the 
case of Mr. Baldwin, they must have been excellent ; or if they 
were not, his own diligence in improving the advantages he 
had must have been very extraordinary. This is proved by 
the almost unfailing accuracy for which, throughout his whole 
life, he was distinguished, in reading, writing, and speaking the 
English language. A misplaced capital letter, a false spelling, 
or a grammatical inaccuracy was scarce a possibility in anything 
which came from his pen; yet these results were attained by 
enjoying the advantages of the winter school only. When the 
sap of the sugar-maple began to flow, it was the signal for 
leaving the school and returning to the labors of the farm. 
Can our present schools show better results? Can they in 
many cases show as good? 

In the routine of such a life as this he seems to have estab- 
lished, even in his childhood, a reputation for more than ordi- 
nary gravity and seriousness. Those who knew him well will 
remember that he seldom said much merely to keep up con- 
versation ; when he spoke it was generally because he had 
something to say. Traces of this characteristic were seen 
even in his boyhood. In the long winter evenings, after the 
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usual study-hour was past, it was customary for the children 
to gather around the ample kitchen-fire, and regale themselves 
with nuts, apples, and stories. The fireplace was large enough 
to admit a seat at either end within the jambs. Theron com- 
monly appropriated one of these positions and usually fell asleep. 
If he joined in the conversation it was the occasion of a little 
pleasantry on the part of the other boys, until his father inter- 
posed in his behalf, with the remark, “ Theron does not often 
speak, but when he does he has something to say worth hear- 
ing.” This tendency to thoughtfulness, gravity, and seriousness 
was greatly fostered by all the circumstances of New England 
life, as it was before the days of railways and the immigration 
of a foreign population, when that group of little republics was 
a world by itself, without much intercourse with the rest of 
mankind. Nature herself, the rigors of her long winters, the 
sombre shadows of her evergreen forests, and the solemn ma- 
jesty of her mountains, strongly favored the same tendency. 
Perhaps no condition of humanity ever existed, better fitted to 
promote thoughtfulness, gravity, and rigid self-government. 

To these influences was added another still more potent, — 
religion. New Englanders, at the beginning of the present 
century, generally believed in the Christian religion as the 
most weighty and solemn of realities. At least this was true 
in Connecticut, whatever inroads the spirit of negation and 
unbelief might have made in the region about Boston. Few 
men could be found who did not accept it as an undoubted 
truth, that, on the relations of one’s character and life to the 
Christian religion, the destiny of his immortal soul depended. 
It was not any feeling of the necessity of submitting to a 
churchly or priestly authority, but of conforming the heart and 
the life to the Bible as a standard of character. 

In this implicit belief our young friend had grown up from 
his childhood. In common with nearly all around him, he 
looked on this world as God’s world, and on himself as moving 
towards an unending future, in which his destiny would 
depend on the deeds done in the body. But so far as is known, 
he felt no special interest in the subject of personal religion, 
till sometime towards the close of his twentieth year. In 
April of the year 1821, during a revival of religion, under the 
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ministry of Rev. Joseph Harvey, p. p., his mind was strongly 
excited by a sense of guilt and danger. His convictions were 
deep and at times very depressing,—so much so that he envied 
the beasts and the birds, since, having no souls, they were not 
accountable. Oppressed and wellnigh in despair, he went to 
the usual weekly prayer-meeting. In the progress of this 
meeting, while the congregation was singing the hymn in 
which these words occur, — 


“ One only hope can now avail, 
Christ has a weight to turn the scale,” 


The gospel plan of salvation through Christ opened to his 
mind in all its fitness and fulness. It was a moment of divine 
illumination ; there and then he gave himself to the service 
of God with an honesty and earnestness which were well at- 
tested in all his subsequent life. It is worthy of special notice 
in this connection that this new light, which shone on all his 
subsequent path in life, was first experienced in what was then 
known as a “ revival,” because so many good people of the 
present generation are doubtful as to revivals, and even speak 
disparagingly of their results. Dr. Baldwin fully believed in 
them through all his life, but in no such sense as to diminish 
his feeling of obligation to be constant in his religious activity. 

At the time of his conversion above mentioned, he was 
teaching school, and, as was the custom in those days, “ board- 
ing around.” At Deacon Norton’s he was asked to lead the 
family worship. Scarcely had he pronounced the closing 
words, when the deacon turned to him and, in an abrupt way, 
characteristic of himself, said, ‘‘ You have a call to preach the 
Gospel. Do you know it?” This incident may have exerted 
an important influence in shaping the future course of his life. 
A year later, when he was twenty-one years old, he began the 
study of the Latin and Greek languages preparatory to entering 
college. His place of study was “the most retired room” in 
his father’s house. His teacher was his pastor, Rev. Joseph 
Harvey, D. D. Twice every week he walked four miles to his 
pastor’s residence, to recite the lessons he had learned, and to 
receive needed instruction and encouragement. Pursuing his 
studies under these difficulties, and with help so scanty, he 
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made such progress that in a little more than a year he entered 
the Freshman Class in Yale College. 

In a letter to a brother, shortly after entering college, he 
said, “ Taking everything into consideration, I believe I am 
about as well fitted as could be expected from the manner in 
which I fitted. I guess it was not generally thought, when I 
first began to take my book under my arm, and stretch my 
solitary way over Ivy Mountain, that I should hold out long: 
but if we succeed in life, we shall have higher mountains to 
climb than Ivy Mountain.” How much soever we may exult in 
the progress of society in the last fifty years, we must look 
back with reverent admiration to the social. and religious in- 
fluences which set a young man already twenty-one years old 
upon fitting for college in such circumstances, and to the 
energy and pluck that carried him successfully through it. 
Nor can we fail to notice with honor, the self-sacrificing care of 
the pastor for the intellectual as well as the spiritual wants of 
his flock, which induced him to perform his part in that transac- 
tion. In many such labors of love were the pastors of New 
England, fifty years ago, prominent. 

It was not in the thought of young Theron Baldwin, that by 
going to college he should avoid a life of laborious industry ; 
on the contrary, he applied to his studies all those energetic 
habits which he had learned in his father’s house and in the 
labors of the farm; he still gave his earnest and undivided 
attention to whatever he had in hand. “Do you know my 
cousin, Mr. Baldwin?” said a lady to one of his classmates. 
“Theron Baldwin? No; he has not been seen three feet from 
college since he entered it.” He made it a rule never to rely 
on the assistance of his fellow-students for the solution of a 
problem or the overcoming of a difficulty, or to leave any part 
of a lesson unmastered. “ Whoever does that,” he would say, 
“leaves an enemy behind him that will annoy him through the 
whole course.” 

Those who knew him personally, or read his letters during 
his college life, never saw any indications of his being under 
the influence of that morbid ambition for high college honors 
which disturbs the tranquillity and impairs the intellectual and 
moral energy of many students. Yet he was not by 
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any means indifferent to his standing as a scholar; on the 
contrary he set a high value on a good reputation in that re- 
spect, and enjoyed the honorable position which he won. It is 
certainly greatly to the credit of both his talents and his in- 
dustry, that in aclass in which he had for competitors two men 
who have since acquired a national, or rather, one might say, a 
universal reputation,— Dr. Bushnell of Hartford, and Dr. 
William Adams of New York,—he took rank among the 
foremost scholars of his class. 

In those times, perhaps it is still true, crises used sometimes 
to occur in college which put the moral principle and moral 
courage of the Christian student to a very severe test. Such 
crises did occur in his college life. One of them was that 
rather remarkable event in the history of Yale, — known as the 
“Corollary Rebellion.” It occurred in his class. The students 
claimed that they had received a promise from the tutors that 
certain corollaries in Conic Sections were to be omitted at the 
recitation ; they were, however, required as part of the daily 
lessons. The greater part of the students in the class refused 
to recite unless these were omitted, and the thing was carried 
so far as to involve a large majority of the class in an open 
conflict with the government of the college. Mr. Baldwin’s 
convictions of right would not allow him to join in the rebel- 
lion. To return to his home and thus escape from the excite- 
ment was only an indirect way of resisting the authorities of 
the college ; for they could give no leave of absence under 
such circumstances. He had, therefore, no way open to him 
which satisfied his conscience but to attend recitations as 
usual, and face the storm of obloquy which assailed him from 
his classmates ; this he therefore steadily persisted in doing. 
By experiences like this not only he, but many of his college 
friends, were in those times severely tried, and by the trial 
made stronger men for the rest of their lives. Colleges cer- 
tainly were in those days admirable schools of virtue to those 
who would firmly resist temptation, but, like all the other con- 
ditions of human life, schools of vice to those who prefer lazily 
to float down the stream, rather than make progress upward 
towards the right, by bravely and stoutly rowing against the 
current of evil. 
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An event occurred in the summer of 1826 which exerted a 
most important influence on all his subsequent life; it was 
the death of his brother Abram at Montreal, July 12. The 
circumstances of his death, far from kindred and home, 
among strangers, in what then seemed much more than now 
a foreign land, deeply affected his feelings; for a long time 
his heart seemed to bleed afresh at every recollection of it. 
In the autumnal vacation of that year he visited Montreal, 
found the house and the room where his brother died, and _ his 
clothes hanging as he left them; but the few friends who 
attended him in his last illness were not in town. With 
difficulty he found the place where they had laid him. The 
American Church was then in its infancy, but he made the 
acquaintance of some its leading members, who had known his 
brother, and attended the weekly prayer-meeting with them. 

Before going to Montreal, Abram Baldwin had been engaged 
in important and very successful labors in northern Vermont. 
Theron Baldwin, leaving the scenes of his brother’s sickness 
and death with a heart stricken and sorrowful, went to visit 
some of the churches which his brother had gathered and to 
which he had ministered. From the few letters received at 
home, no adequate idea had been gained of the success of his 
brother’s labors in that region, or of the reverence and affec- 
tion with which he was regarded by the people. Not without 
a degree of surprise, he found that without any of the peculiar 
measures adopted by such men as Mr. Finney and Mr. Nettle- 
ton, his brother’s success in winning souls had been as re- 
markable as theirs. The tenderness and tearfulness with 
which his name was everywhere spoken showed how sincerely 
he was loved and regretted. The religious newspapers of the 
time, especially the “Christian Intelligencer,” contained inter- 
esting accounts of his labors and their results. His was a life 
brief, yet bountiful and beneficent in results. 

Mr. Baldwin’s reflections upon it, a few months after that 
visit, were recorded as follows: ‘That Christian is certainly 
far advanced who can inquire, in the sincerity of his soul, 
‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ and stand in perfect 
readiness to go wherever and do whatever the Lord shall com- 
mand ; and yet if we cannot do this, have we any right to con- 
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clude that we have any genuine love to the Saviour? I believe 
that to bring ourselves to this point is one of the first steps 
towards eminent usefulness, and to this point I think we are 
justified in saying my brother had fully brought himself. His 
death, 1 think I can say, has been in a measure sanctified to 
my spiritual good. Never have I had so full a determination, 
as since that event, to devote all my powers of body and mind 
to that cause in which he labored with so much ardor and suc- 
cess, or so just a sense of the vanity of the world and its pur- 
suits. Oh that the bright example of his devoted and laborious 
life might ever live before me in all the vivid colors of reality ! 
But as time passes on, amidst the bustle with which I am sur- 
rounded and the business in which I am engaged, it is painful 
to see them begin to fade.” 

It is evident that this bereavement, and the events connected 
with it and directly growing out of it, exerted a most impor- 
tant influence on all his future life. It led him toa more intel- 
ligent, thorough, and practical consecration of himself to Christ 
than he had before reached ; perhaps without this experience 
he never would have attained toit. The short but eminently 
successful career of his brother as a Home Missionary and an 
Evangelist gave him a loftier conception of the greatness and 
excellence of the Christian ministry, considered as an agency 
for winning souls to Christ. From that time he was ever on a 
higher plane of religious life and activity. 

In another way, also, these events were very important to all 
that was to follow. Among those in bereavement that knew 
and honored his brother was one who stood to him in very near 
and tender relations. With her Mr. Baldwin became ac- 
quainted while visiting the scenes of his brother’s labors and 
death. He met her, not as a stranger, but as a sister, who 
was more than an equal partner in the bereavement he had 
experienced, and who was in the most perfect sympathy with 
his brother in the work of the Lord. Considering the strength 
of this sympathy with the religious character and missionary 
career of the elder brother, and with the ripening religious 
purposes of the younger, it is not wonderful that his feelings 
should have gradually developed into an affection deeper than 
the love of a brother for a sister, and that some years later 
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she should have consented to share the vicissitudes of mission- 
ary life with him. This much it was necessary to say of this 
matter, because no true account of the providential training 
by which Mr. Baldwin was prepared for his life-work can 
be given, if his early relations to Caroline Wilder, of Burling- 
ton, Vt., are left out. On this subject Mr. Baldwin said, 
under date of 1851, “ Our acquaintance commenced under 
circumstances of the most hallowed interest, and from that 
early period her views and principles and feelings in reference 
to the missionary work have had much to do in shaping my 
course of labor, as well as infusing into my mind and keeping 
alive that interest in the cause, which for more than twenty 
years has given impulse to my efforts.” 

In such a method of forming a matrimonizl alliance, there 
may be little of the romance which is so delightful to the 
admirers and lovers of fiction, but it was well fitted to imbue 
domestic life with holy, religious earnestness, and promote that 
perfect consecration to the cause of the Master which power- 
fully tends to make public life eminently useful and private life 
blessed. 

It was in the Junior year of Theron Baldwin’s college 
course that his brother’s death occurred, and that he made 
the journey, already described, to Vermont and Canada. Of 
course his Senior year in college was spent under the 
influence of the deep religious impressions which these 
events had made upon him. He graduated in the autumn 
of 1827 with one of the high honors of his class, and en- 
tered immediately upon a course of theological study in con- 
nection with the Theological Department of Yale College. 
To this course of training directly preparatory to the work of 
the ministry, he brought a mind and character deeply imbued 
and thoroughly penetrated with the religious influences which 
have been alluded to, and all the steady energy of will which 
had so strongly characterized his whole previous life, with 
much greater definiteness of aim than he had before at- 
tained. 

That portion of his life which a young candidate for the 
Christian ministry passes in the Theological Seminary is likely 
to exert a very important influence on the rest of his life, in 
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two respects. First, it will probably very much modify all his 
religious opinions, and give some definite direction to his reli- 
gious thinking ; and secondly, during that portion of his life he 
is likely to choose, with greater or less definiteness, the partic- 
ular field of religious activity in which his future efforts are 
to be expended. Mr. Baldwin was throughout his life emi- 
nently a practical man, and this natural turn of his mind was 
well illustrated in the Theological Seminary in both of these 
directions. As a student of Theology his application to study 
was highly exemplary ; but he was little influenced by the 
curiosity of the mere theorist and speculatist. His aim was 
to arm and equip himself for the service of Christ and man- 
kind in the Christian ministry ; his desire was correctly to 
conceive of the Gospel of Christ as God’s appointed instrumen- 
tality for human salvation, and to learn the most successful 
methods of stating and defending it. The outlook of his 
mind was ever towards the pulpit, the prayer-meeting, and the 
inquiry-meeting. He would learn how to quicken the soul 
dead in worldliness, sensuality, and sin into religious sensibil- 
ity, and lead the awakened and inquiring sinner to Christ ; nor 
did he ever entirely postpone present effort in Christian work, 
by yielding wholly to the supposed demands of study prepara- 
tory to future usefulness. In religious efforts in his native 
town during his vacations, and in term-time in New Haven 
itself and the towns around it, his labors were zealous and self- 
sacrificing and eminently useful, especially in times of revival. 
His maturity in years and judgment, and the depth and 
thoroughness of his Christian experience, eminently qualified 
him for usefulness in such labors while he was yet a student 
of Divinity. Whatever may be true of some or of many other 
theological students, his theological education was not purely 
or chiefly theoretical ; it was eminently practical in aim and 
spirit, and in the manner of his life while pursuing it. 

Very soon after he commenced his theological studies, his 
attention was strongly drawn towards the question of the 
choice of his future field of labor. The missionary career of 
his brother, so short, but so eminently earnest and successful, 
strongly suggested to him the thought of a missionary life in 
preference to a settlement as pastor in any of the churches of 
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his native New England ; it so enlarged his view of the claims 
of new and neglected fields, that he could not have accepted 
such a settlement, without feeling that he was turning a deaf 
ear to a distinct call of Providence. The same considerations 
strongly inclined him to select Canada, and the American Prot- 
estant Mission there, in which his brother had commenced and 
so early terminated his career, as the field of his own life-work. 
The efforts and successes of his brother, and the influence of 
Rev. Joseph S. Christmas in the American Presbyterian Church 
in Montreal, who was also called away from his earthly labors, 
almost in the very beginning of a brilliant and eminently suc- 
cessful ministry, had awakened in that city an active mission- 
ary spirit in the members of that church; and organizations, 
both male and female, had been formed for promoting Protes- 
tant Missions, not only in Montreal but throughout Canada. 
From the time of Mr. Baldwin’s visit to Canada, in 1826, the 
attention of the friends of his brother in Montr.al had been 
turned towards him as the successor of his brother in the 
missionary work in that city and vicinity. Early in his Semi- 
nary life a correspondence was opened with him, looking 
towards such an arrangement. 

His friend, Miss Wilder, strongly sympathized with him in 
his leanings towards a missionary life, and encouraged him in 
it, and was deeply interested in the Canadian field, both for its 
own sake and as the scene of the labors of her departed friend. 
Mr. Baldwin entertained the proposition which came to him 
from that quarter very favorably, and took great pains to in- 
form himself in relation to all matters bearing on Canada as a 
field of evangelical effort. 

But while these inquiries were going on, another Christian 
enterprise was proposed by certain fellow-students, which ex- 
cited in his mind a new and absorbing interest. It was, to form 
an association among the students of the Seminary, with the 
intention of selecting some one of the then new States of the 
Mississippi Valley as the field of their united labors as home 
missionaries, — to found churches, promote education in every 
department, found a college under evangelical influences, and 
generally to promote in all possible ways a Christian civiliza- 
tion. The idea of forming such an association, composed of a 
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few kindred spirits in the Seminary, first occurred to Mason 
Grosvenor; but Mr. Baldwin had great influence in giving 
that idea a practical embodiment. 

On the 25th of Nov. 1828, he read before the Society of In- 
quiry respecting Missions, in the Seminary, an essay on “ The 
encouragements to active individual efforts in the cause of 
Christ, derived from the examples of eminent Christian phi- 
lanthropists and the present state of the world.” To appre- 
ciate the influence of this essay, one must have heard it, with 
full understanding of the character of the writer and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was delivered, and in full sympathy 
with the devout fervor which pervaded and inspired it. In it 
all those trains of thinking and feeling which had been occu- 
pying his mind for the last two years reached their climax. 
and found fitting utterance. Those were burning words, and 
they fell on attentive ears and sympathizing hearts. It is im- 
possible at this time adequately to conceive the feelings which 
were awakened that evening in that group of theological stu- 
dents. Impressions were made, purposes were formed or 
strengthened, that were to bear fruit in coming years. Thought- 
ful men were just then becoming fully awake to the prospects 
of a vast and speedy growth which were opening to our country, 
in the Valley of the Mississippi. It had then just begun to be 
apparent that the magnificent resources of that new national 
domain were to be developed in a single generation, and that a 
half score of great States was to be added to the Republic. 
The magnitude of the enterprise of planting Christian institu- 
tions in all those rapidly multiplying and widely scattered 
infant communities, and the urgent, instant necessity of pros- 
ecuting that enterprise with the utmost possible energy, was 
beginning to be appreciated by patriotic and Christian men in 
the older States. Home evangelization was coming to be re- 
garded with fervid enthusiasm, as the most urgent and impera- 
tive necessity of the hour, and as claiming the foremost place 
in the thoughts and efforts of Christian philanthropists. 

In this newly-awakened zeal for planting the seeds of a high 
Christian civilization all along the ever-receding Western fron- 
tier, theological students, certainly those of the Yale Semi- 
nary,deeply sympathized. It entered largely into their thinking 
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and their plans for the future. Their minds were therefore 
prepared to receive the utterances of the occasion referred to 
with an enthusiasm corresponding to that of the speaker, and 
to apply his suggestions in the direction of home-missionary 
enterprise. 

As Mr. Grosvenor went from that meeting to his room, the 
thought which he had been occasionally pondering for some 
time was revived with increased interest, and it was soon com- 
municated to Mr. Baldwin, and a few others of his fellow-stu- 
dents, and very favorably entertained by them. Correspondence 
was opened with Rev. J. M. Ellis, then in the service of the 
American Home Missionary Society, at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and by due course of mail an answer was received which was 
very encouraging to the views of Mr. Grosvenor and his 
friends. Of the details of the organization of this association, 
and of its plans for large and permanent usefulness, in lay- 
ing the foundations of Christian institutions and a Christian 
civilization, lack of space forbids me to speak in this place. 
The public is already in various ways more or less fami- 
liar with its history. It is sufficient to say that the plans 
of its founders embraced the planting of churches, and the 
founding of a college under Christian influences, affording 
opportunities for thorough discipline and generous culture, 
also the establishment of schools of every grade, and for both 
sexes, and, generally, whatever was necessary for the promotion 
of the moral and spiritual welfare of a great people, such as 
the churches, founded by the religious fathers of our country, 
had provided along the shores of the Atlantic. 

In a few weeks a definite plan had been formed; prop- 
ositions had been received from Mr. Ellis, and other pub- 
lic-spirited men residing in Illinois, inviting and urging the 
young men to make choice of that State for the development 
and execution of their plans. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL. D., 
then President of Yale College, and Rev. N. W. Taylor, p. D., 
and Rev. C. A. Goodrich, p. p., then Professors in the Theo- 
logical Department of the college, had been consulted, and 
had given full assurance of their entire approbation of the 
plan, and commended the young men who were moving in the 
matter to the confidence of the public. One of the young men 
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had visited New York and laid their plans before Rev. Absa- 
lom Peters, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the A. H. M. S., 
who called at his office a meeting of some of the leading men 
who were then acting as directors of that Society, among whom 
were Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. p., Rev. John Matthews, D. D., 
and Rev. Matthias Bruen, before whom the plan was ex- 
plained, and it met their cordial approval. It cannot fail to 
occur to the reader whose memory goes back to those times, 
how things are changed since such men as those named above 
were heartily co-operating in the work of evangelization 
through the A.H. M.S. From all these sources came encour- 
aging assurances of support and co-operation. Nothing now 
remained but for the young men to decide whether they would, 
with all their energies and hopes, embark in this enterprise for 
life. This question pressed for a speedy decision, as arrange- 
ments must be made for occupying the field of their choice 
without delay. No one was willing to give his name without 
the assurance of having such fellow-laborers in the work as 
would give reasonable hope of efficiency and success, 

Mr. Baldwin’s adhesion to the enterprise was considered in- 
dispensable. It became evident, indeed, that if he withheld his 
name, the project would be abandoned. A very great pressure 
was thus providentially brought to bear upon him. As he had 
full confidence in the importance and practicability of the en- 
terprise, he shrank from the responsibility of defeating it by 
refusing his co-operation; on the other hand, he regarded 
himself as already in some degree committed to his friends 
in Canada. Miss Wilder’s feelings and inclinations were 
strongly towards Canada, though she left him quite free to 
be guided by his own sense of duty. He had already made 
a good deal of effort to obtain information from Canada, to 
enable him to reach a final decision ; that information was slow 
in coming, and one letter of great importance failed to reach 
him, — a letter so important that, had it been received, it is not 
improbable it might have given the course of his life another 
direction. But an immediate decision was indispensable, and 
as the case was before him he felt it to be his duty to join the 
Association for Missionary Work in Illinois. He therefore gave 
his name, the association was organized, consisting at first of 
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seven members, afterwards it was much enlarged, and he and 
his associates were pledged to the cause of evangelization 
and of Christian learning in the heart of the then almost 
unknown and uninhabited “Great West.” 

It is difficult at the present time to do justice to the bold- 
ness, the hardihood, of this undertaking. Illinois was not then, 
as now, a great, wealthy, and powerful State, in population the 
fourth in the American Union. According to the United States 
Census of 1830, it contained less than 160,000 people, little 
more than one third the present population of its great com- 
mercial city, which then had no existence, and the place where 
it stands was then some days’ journey removed from any 
abodes of civilized men. The Valley of the Mississippi, north 
of the Ohio River and west of the State of Ohio, was, to the 
people of the Atlantic Coast, for the most part an unknown 
region. The scanty population of the State of Illinois was 
sparsely scattered over less than half its area, while the north- 
ern half of its territory was a wilderness seldom trodden by 
the feet of civilized men. 

These young men had no dreams of wealth to be derived 
from speculation in new lands: their only aim was to preach 
Christ’s Gospel “in regions beyond,” and to plant the institu- 
tions of a Christian civilization in an infant State, which was 
soon to grow to greatness, — though of such a growth as they 
have witnessed they had no conception. They had faith in 
the Gospel of Christ, and believed that our fathers of New 
England were right in carrying the Christian minister and the 
schoolmaster wherever they formed a new settlement in the 
wilderness, and that what they did on a small scale, as they 
spread over the hills and valleys of New England, we must do 
on a great scale, commensurate with our vast continental 
domain. They believed in the great destiny of our country, 
and were impelled by as true a heroism as glowed in the heart 
of the Crusaders, to turn their backs on the inviting settlements 
which perhaps might await them in the pleasant churches of 
New England, to spend their lives in laying new foundations 
in the wilderness. 

By acommon consent the writer of this sketch had been 
early designated to occupy a position as a teacher in the insti- 
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tution of learning which they proposed to found. With this 
only exception, they purposed to devote their lives to the ordi- 
nary, homely conditions of the life of a missionary on the 
remote frontier, with no expectation of finding relief from its 
hardships in the professor’s chair, however they might be fitted 
to fill and to adorn it. They enlisted as privates, with no 
stipulation for promotion. In common with his brethren, Mr. 
Baldwin’s ambition was, to be a successful missionary, — suc- 
cessful in Illinois, as his saintly brother had been in Vermont 
and Canada. 

These arrangements were completed early in the spring of 
1829, and efforts were at once commenced to procure the funds 
which the young men had pledged themselves to the friends in 
Illinois to provide for the contemplated seminary of learning. 
The enterprise was new and almost romantic, certainly it was 
exciting ; and in all those circles in which the cause of Home 
Missions in the new Western States was loved and cherished, 
it was popular. In a few months the requisite sum of $10,000 
was pledged to the cause. The urgent necessities of the case 
imperatively required that two of the brethren at New Haven 
should enter on their work in Illinois in the autumn of 1829. 
Mr. Baldwin and the writer of this sketch were designated to 
this service, neither of whom had completed his theological 
course by an entire year. But the former was encouraged to 
expect that after the absence of a year he might return to the 
seminary and complete his course, and the latter was requested 
to engage immediately as a teacher in the school which they 
were about to open, with the expectation that the work of his 
life would be there. The latter of these expectations has been 
in the long course of fulfilment for more than forty-five years, 
Mr. Baldwin, however, never got his third year of theological 
study, except while riding on horseback over the solemn, lonely 
prairies of Illinois on his missionary tours, or in the stirring 
experiences of religious revivals, The two were ordained to 
the work of the ministry by the Association of Litchfield South, 
at Woodbury, Conn., August 27, 1829. Rev. Matthias Bruen, 
of New York, was present in behalf of the A. H. M. S., and 
gave the charge to the candidates. It was the last service he 
ever performed for the church on earth. He was taken ill in 
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his pulpit on the next Sabbath, and after a very short illness 
was called home. 

Of the then long and tedious journey to Illinois by the way 
of Albany, Rochester, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Wheeling, and 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to St. Louis, and thence to 
Jacksonville, about one hundred miles, by a conveyance hired 
expressly for the journey, there being no public conveyance 
whatever, there is no room to say anything, although, as con- 
trasted with the present, it seems almost as romantic and 
fabulous as Virgil's story of the voyage of AEneas from the 
ruins of Troy to the mouth of the Tiber. About the middle 
of November we reached Jacksonville, and began to grapple 
with the great, solemn problems to which our lives were to be 
devoted. 

It is proper here to remark that I have before me, and within 
my reach, an amount of valuable material which it is quite im- 
possible to bring within the limits allotted to this sketch. I must 
therefore at this point take leave, for the most part, of our 
friend’s history as connected with Illinois College, and confine 
myself to that portion of his work which was more directly 
devoted to the ministry, and especially to his missionary life 
in Illinois, purposing to avail myself of the kind offer of the 
editor of this journal, to give space in the July Number for a 
sketch of Dr. Baldwin’s labors as connected with Illinois Col- 
lege and Western education generally. 

While at St. Louis Mr. Baldwin, finding, as has been stated, 
no public conveyance to Jacksonville, bought a horse, and used 
him for completing the remainder of his journey, and thus 
made his entrance into the State a soldier fully equipped for 
the campaign that was before him. That horse was, for many 
years, almost as well known over the inhabited portions of the 
State as its rider. Of a chestnut color, slenderly built, and 
thin in flesh whatever advantages of food and care might be 
afforded him, nimble and easy in his gait, and capable of almost 
any amount of endurance, he seemed to have been made to 
order for the pioneer missionary, and for the very man who 
owned him and the very service to which he was to be put. 
There are a few aged people stil] surviving who remember that 
horse with a feeling bordering on affection, — no war-horse, 
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prancing and foaming and champing his bit, but a patient, 
gentle, and swift bearer of a minister of the Gospel of peace. 
Of Jacksonville as it was in 1829, letters before me contain 
a graphic and very interesting picture. But I have only space 
to say that it was a group of very rudely constructed dwellings, 
on a prairie of moderate extent, one of the richest and most 
beautiful that could anywhere be seen, with a delightfully un- 
dulating surface and a setting of forest and charming native 
groves. Its natural beauty was the attraction which made it 
all that it has been, and is. Here our friend spent a few 
days in consummating certain necessary arrangements for 
the school that was soon to be opened. These being com- 
pleted, he set off on his first tour of missionary exploration. 
The annual meeting of the State Bible Society was soon to be 
held at Vandalia, eighty miles from Jacksonville, and then the 
capital of the State. This meeting Mr. Baldwin proposed to 
attend, but with no design of remaining more than a single 
night in the place. He was, however, induced to pass the 
Sabbath there, as it was to be a communion-season in the 
little Presbyterian Church, and an occasion of more than or- 
dinary interest. He preached once on the Sabbath, and early 
in the week received an invitation from the church, then with- 
out a pastor, to labor with them in the ministry “ for 
the winter and as much longer as should suit his conven- 
ience.” That it may be seen what was then the condition of 
things at the State capital, it is well to record, that this invita- 
tion was based on a subscription for the support of the Gospel 
amounting to about two hundred dollars a year. They had 
commenced the erection of a small church edifice, but it was 
still incomplete, and services were held on the Sabbath in the 
State House. Several considerations strongly favored the 
acceptance of this invitation, Though the place was small, 
containing only about four hundred people, while it continued 
to be the capital of the State, it would be important. As a 
point from which to influence opinion favorably to our college 
enterprise, it was undoubtedly at that time the best in the State. 
Experience soon showed that it wasa point at which we needed 
his influence. An act of incorporation was to be obtained for 
the College, and it was not long in becoming apparent that in 
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this, serious opposition would be encountered. There was some 
encouragement to evangelical labor there at that time. Four 
persons were received to the church on the profession of their 
faith, on the first Sabbath which he spent there. A prominent 
young lawyer soon after united with the church, together with 
his wife, dating his first earnest attention to the subject of reli- 
gion from Mr. Baldwin’s first sermon in Vandalia. That man. 
was Wiliam H. Brown, Esq., who for forty years subsequently 
sustained most important relations to the financial and reli- 
gious interests of the State. At that time no other field of 
labor seemed so promising, and Mr. Baldwin returned to Jack- 
sonville for his library and other effects, with a view to mak- 
ing Vandalia for the present his home. 

His labors at Vandalia may be taken as a specimen of nearly 
the whole home-missionary work in the new Interior and 
Western States. Its beginnings are in a day of small things, 
with little to kindle enthusiasm or gratify the love of the ro- 
mantic, requiring patient toil and steady fidelity under many 
difficulties tending to discouragement and despondency. He 
found no Sunday School. An attempt had been made to es- 
tablish one the summer previous, but it lived only a few weeks. 
He preached a sermon on the subject, followed up his sermon 
by calling on every family in the village, in relation to the sub- 
ject, and then organized a school of which he was at once super- 
intendent, librarian, and teacher, and in time had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it become a power for good. While he was 
pursuing his work at Vandalia a church edifice was completed 
and dedicated, —the first Protestant dedication of a place ot 
public worship that had ever taken place in the State. Mr. 
Cornelius Riggs of Philadelphia, a large holder of Illinois land, 
gave a bell in the name of his daughter, Miss “ Illinois Riggs,” 
the first Protestant bell ever used in the State. 

The impression is very strong in many minds that, in these 
new States, the Sunday School has been the pioneer of the 
Church and the ministry. I by no means deny that many 
facts to favor this view can be adduced ; but it is certain that 
in very many cases the relative order of these institu- 
tions has been exactly the reverse of this. The example 
just given of Vandalia is a specimen. While Mr. Bald- 
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win’s labors were in progress at Vandalia, the intelligence 
came over the Alleghanies that the American Sunday School 
Union had decided to found a Sunday School in every place 
in the Valley of the Mississippi where it was practicable. 
The subject was immediately had under consideration at Van- 
dalia, and Mr. Baldwin, who was about to visit Jacksonville, 
was appointed to consult with the friends of the cause in other 
parts of the State. The result was that before his return from 
that visit, the first Illinois Sunday School Union was formed 
in a log school-house at Jacksonville. Mr. Baldwin was ap- 
pointed its Secretary, and made an extended report at its first 
anniversary at Vandalia, Dec. 8, 1830. 

These labors, about the very beginning of things at Vandalia, 
were continued till the spring of 1831, when he was appointed 
by the Trustees of Illinois College to solicit funds for the Insti- 
tution at the East. This appointment he accepted, returned 
East as early as the rivers were clear of ice after the most 
rigorous winter ever known in the Mississippi Valley, attended 
the May Anniversaries in New York, and made a speech at 
the Anniversary of the A. H. M.S. In June following he en- 
tered into his life-long partnership in the work of the Lord 
with his now long-known and cherished friend, Miss Wilder, a 
partnership which brought to the work in which he was en- 
gaged a blessed accession of faith and hope and wisdom and 
patient endurance, as well as of affection and sympathy. 

In the spring of 1833, having finished his Eastern agency for 
the college, he returned to Illinois, and entered on a most im- 
portant work in the service of the A.H. M.S _ Of this enter- 
prise Dr. Baldwin wrote as follows in 18609, in a letter addressed 
to Rev. Dr. Roy: “And here I must say a word in regard to 
the philosophy and scope of the movement which had its origin 
in New Haven, and resulted in the establishment of Illinois 
College, — especially in regard to the scope. We had, it is true, 
a college in view, but this was only a part of the great scheme. 
The field selected was the State of Illinois, and our object was 
to put in motion, throughout its length and breadth, all the 
evangelizing and Christianizing agencies of society. In order 
to carry out this scheme it became necessary that some one 
should take the field, and this was coincident with the designs 
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of the A. H. M.S., viz. to reach with the Gospel the advan- 
cing waves of emigration wherever they should roll into the 
wilderness. 

The country was so new that very little was done at first in 
the way of raising funds. It was mainly an exploring, arranging 
agency, up and down the rivers, over the prairies and through 
the forests, —not in “ palace cars,” but on horseback or ina 
diminutive buggy which a good friend named “ Pepper-box,” 
— sometimes out of sight of land, not to say under it, striving 
as far as possible to anticipate evil by getting good influences 
at work in a combined and organized form, at an early period, 
in all the new settlements and rising villages and cities ; 
preaching, as you doubtless do still, more or less, in log cabins, 
forts, steam mills, groves, and barns. Would you know spe- 
cifically the method of home missionary agents in those days? 
Ask Brothers Hale, or S. G. Wright, or Bascom. I can see 
now the ox-sled covered with loose boards, drawn up under a 
tree, which we used for a pulpit in his parish at Pleasant Grove. 
I believe I state nothing more than has been asserted by the 
secretaries of the A. H. M. S., when I say that this method of 
agency inaugurated a sort of new era in Home Missions. And 
then there is another link in the chain. My experience in 
home-missionary operations led me to the conception of the 
celebrated missionary plan of the Alton Presbytery.” 

Many years after Dr. Baldwin had left the service of the 
A. H. M. S.,and become the principal of the Monticello Female 
Seminary, he was the chairman of the missionary committee 
of that Presbytery, of which committee Rev. A. T. Norton was 
alsoamember. Long after Dr. Baldwin had ceased to reside in 
Illinois, and had withdrawn from all connection with Presbyte- 
rianism, Mr. Norton publicly ascribed the origin of that plan to 
his early missionary labors. It is undoubtedly true, as Dr. Bald- 
win himself states in the same letter above quoted, “that the 
missionary plan in question, Presbyterialized, became the model 
of the N. S.-Presbyterian Church.” But Dr. Baldwin did not 
“ Presbyterialize ” it. 

It is impossible to review this portion of the missionary 
and religious history of Illinois without the deepest sorrow. 
If the plans and methods of Home Missions, pursued for sev- 
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eral years by Brothers Baldwin and Hale, could have been per- 
sisted in, without the intervention of those denominational rival- 
ries and jealousies which soon rendered them impracticable, 
results might have been achieved vastly greater and better than 
we have witnessed. I mean no offence to any one, and to inflict 
no wound on any one’s feelings, when I say that, in my humble 
judgment, the responsibility of this partial failure—failure at 
least to accomplish all which we might have accomplished — is 
to be charged to the account of that sectarian spirit, which 
denominationalized a system of effort which was in its concep- 
tion purely evangelical and Christian, and not sectarian at all. 
As it lay in the minds of Baldwin and Hale it was an effort to 
plant the Gospel, and not any sect in advance of allothers. As 
things were, this mode of agency became impracticable, and in 
this State we have never been able to return to it. 

Of these home-missionary labors Dr. Baldwin further says in 
the letter already quoted, “One comprehensive and common 
method of proceeding was, by previous arrangement, to hold 
meetings at convenient points in new counties, to be continued 
one, two, or four days, as the case might be, where the scattered 
Christian families, from five, ten, or twenty miles around, could 
be gathered, their acquaintance formed, their spiritual wants 
ascertained, and arrangements be made for the location of a 
home missionary, and in some instances for the organization of a 
church.” In a single six months of one year Brothers Hale and 
Baldwin attended as many of these meetings as, at the rate of 
one a week, would have covered four months and a half of the 
time. Such labors as these told on the future history of a great 
State in blessed and imperishable results. I never turn my 
thoughts to this subject without a regret, for which I can find 
no fitting expression, that it has not been our policy to main- 
tain such a missionary agency, varying in details with the prog- 
ress of our population, in all these years to the present time. 
I have a profound conviction that, if we had done so, the influ- 
ence of evangelical churches on our population would have been 
immensely greater than it is,—not only their direct religious 
influence, but their influence on education and our entire civili- 
zation. 

In the spring of 1835 another stream of influences was en- 
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countered which ultimately gave a new direction to the subse- 
quent course of Mr. Baldwin’s life. At that time Rev. Thos. H. 
Gallaudet was sent West by an association of Christian gentle- 
men in Hartford, Conn., on an exploring tour, to ascertain the 
best method of promoting Protestant evangelical education in 
the new States. He proposed to Dr. Baldwin to leave the 
agency of the A. H. M.S. and engage in the service of the asso- 
ciation at Hartford. It was ultimately determined that he should 
incorporate with the missionary work an agency in behalf of 
education. To render this practicable, Rev. Albert Hale was 
appointed to aid him in the former. In the prosecution of this 
work, he explored those parts of this and neighboring States 
most exposed to Roman Catholic influences, and where their most 
important institutions of education were situated, and in all his 
journeyings sought out, encouraged, and aided Protestant evan- 
gelical schools, and sometimes had considerable sums placed 
in his hands to be disbursed in helping and encouraging such 
enterprises when found needy and worthy. In connection with 
this work he studied carefully systems of education both Papal 
and Protestant, and prepared and delivered lectures and sermons 
on thesubject. The “Common School Advocate” was started 
at Jacksonville and continued a year, an agent was sent out 
to lecture on education, and a good deal of interest was excited 
among the students of Illinois College in relation to devoting 
themselves to the business of teaching. 

In the mean time Capt. Benjamin Godfrey was proposing to lay 
the foundations of Monticello Female Seminary, with princely 
munificence, and was urging Dr. Baldwin to become its principal, 
and, indeed, making it a condition of proceeding with the en- 
terprise, that he should accept the position. After holding the 
subject under consideration for a year, he consented to the prop- 
osition, and dissolved his connection with the A. H. M. S. in 
April, 1837. For the rest of his life he was directly identified 
with education in the new States, and to it he devoted the full 
energies of his mind and heart. He was not less religious, not 
less a missionary than before; but he was a missionary edu- 
cator. His life-work lay in building up a system of Christian 
education, and in penetrating it through and through with 
Christian influences. 
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I cannot close this part of my sketch without one remark 
which the case imperatively calls for. I have met a few 
men who, in one important respect, were always misunder- 
stood, except by those who knew them most intimately and 
thoroughly. They are persons whose self-control is so com- 
plete that, when called to make the greatest sacrifices of ease, 
comforts, worldly advantages, and tender affections, they mani- 
fest no emotion; they consent to the sacrifice so cheerfully 
and so promptly that they seem to the careless by-stander to 
have no feeling and suffer no pang. Dr. Baldwin was such a 
man. Rev. William Kirby, also one of the New Haven band, 
who died with his harness on, in 1851, was, in this respect, a 
man of like spirit. There are many men, who are really good 
and true, who utterly fail of attaining to any such grand self- 
control. They will and do make sacrifices of worldly advan- 
tages for the cause of the Master ; but they do it with an anguish 
of spirit so ill-concealed that we are always sympathizing with 
them, and perpetually on our guard lest their tender sensibili- 
ties should receive some unnecessary wound. In the case of 
such men as Dr. Baldwin and Mr. Kirby, as they never obtrude 
their feelings upon us, we are apt to forget that they have any, 
and even act as though they had none, since, when anything 
is to be decided affecting their interests, their feelings are 
kept out of view and never thrown into the scale. Nothing 
can be more unjust than to judge and treat such men thus. 
The cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirit with which Dr. Bald- 
win endured the privations of ease and comforts and do- 
mestic pleasures, and the severe toils and hardships to 
which he was subjected, from 1832 to 1837, were unfailing, 
and delightful to witness. But he who should hence infer 
that all this cost him no feeling, no anguish of heart, would 
manifest a total want of appreciation of his character. His 
uniform cheerfulness in such circumstances was the result, not 
of want of feeling, but of hearty devotion to the cause, and of 
that perfect self-government which he had been acquiring from 
his early childhood, — the self-control of a genuine New Eng- 
land religious education. It made him very strong both to do 
and to suffer for any good cause which he espoused. 


M. STURTEVANT. 
Facksonville, Ill. 
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PLYMOUTH AND THE BAY. 


WIrTHIN the last twenty-five years much has been accom- 
plished in the way of securing, among the people, clearer 
and more comprehensive ideas respecting our early New 
England history. We have among us a far larger number of 
persons than formerly, interested in a careful and systematic 
study of this great chapter in human affairs. We have the 
fruits of their research in many memorial volumes and pam- 
phlets. But the number is still greater of those who, without 
aspiring to the dignity of authorship, have been attracted to 
this field of study by its own inherent interest ; they have 
given it such careful attention that they are, in a great meas- 
ure, at home in it; they understand its parts and relations ; 
the distinctions as to persons, places, and events are clear in 
their minds; they have, in short, passed entirely beyond the 
stages of elementary education, and have come out into the 
open field of historical survey. 

The year 1870, — two hundred and fifty years from the Land- 
ing,— with its greater and lesser celebrations at so many 
scattered points throughout the land, had much to do in educat- 
ing the people to a larger knowledge of our early history. 
Not only by the actual information then imparted, but still 
more by the quickened impulse to after study, a great gain was 
made towards a better understanding of the subject. Just as 
this passing year, 1875, in which will be lived over again the 
battles of Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill, will serve 
as a school of public instruction, familiarizing the people with 
the opening periods of our Revolutionary History, so did the 
year 1870 serve, in its relations, to the very beginnings of our 
history as a people. 

Much has been gained within the past few years. Things 
before doubtful have been determined. Light has been shed 
on many obscure points. Little Plymouth holds a more dis- 
tinct and honorable place among us than formerly. The real 
work which the Pilgrims did is more accurately defined. They 
are seen to better advantage, not only in their relations to 
their own times, but to the times that came after, and indeed 
to our whole system of American civilization. Historical 
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problems are often long in their solution. Men can seldom 
write the history of their own age in a way so true and philo- 
sophical that it will be accepted by coming generations. It 
takes a long course of years to disentangle the snarly web of 
historical events. Causes must have time to work themselves 
out into their remoter consequences. We must be able to 
stand a good way off from the picture, and to get the right 
adjustment of light, before we can see it properly. 

In the present article, we are not writing for the classes 
of persons already mentioned. We shall not aim to instruct 
historical students : we shall endeavor simply to make a few 
distinctions, to set up a few landmarks, which may be help- 
ful to those who have not as yet had time or opportunity for 
any large attention to the subject. 

(1.) One point must be clearly kept in mind. In what we 
now call Massachusetts, there were, in the early days, two 
colonies,— two centres of life and influence, very distinct the 
one from the other. There was the little colony of Plymouth, 
beginning in 1620, and the far larger colony of the Massachu- 
setts Bay, beginning in 1628, and centring around Salem and 
Charlestown and Boston. These colonies were about forty 
miles apart, a wilderness separating them by the land route, so 
that what intercourse they had together was mainly by water. 
But they were not so far separated by distance and physical 
difficulties as by their general ideas and ways of looking at 
the great questions which were then up for consideration. 
So these two little confederacies, for a time, lived very 
much by themselves. They were independent of each other, 
and both were as independent of the mother country as they 
could conveniently be ; they were two self-governed commu- 
nities, in no way bound to each other, except by the laws of 
common humanity and Christian courtesy ; they were often 
joined in alliances for mutual help and defence, but were not 
merged into one for sixty years and more, or until the 
year 16901. 

(2.) Another point. The people of Plymouth were called 
Pilgrims ; and when we speak of the Pilgrim Fathers we have 
distinct reference to the settlers at Plymouth. The people in 
the Bay were Puritans, so called, or rather so nicknamed, by 
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their enemies ; and this is by no means the only instance in 
history where & name, given in mockery and contempt, has 
been redeemed from its reproach and made to fill a high and 
honorable place on the historical page. The Massachusetts 
Colony was composed mainly of Puritans ; and when we speak 
of the Puritan Fathers, if we use language understandingly and 
correctly, we shall have reference primarily to the people in 
the Massachusetts Bay. Many persons employ these terms 
and modes of expression indiscriminately, and think it makes 
no difference whether we call the early New England settlers 
Pilgrim Fathers or Puritan Fathers ; but this is only a care- 
less and confused use of language. 

(3.) Again. The people at Plymouth were Separatists and 
the people in the Bay were Non-Conformists, and these words 
were far from having a common meaning in that age. Indeed 
these terms were very widely apart. It is needful that one 
should understand their real import rightly, to comprehend 
the early New England history. The Separatists, after trying 
for a long time to reform the Church of England and clear it 
of gross abuses, had taken themselves completely out of that 
church. At first they were quite exclusive in their ideas, and 
were known as Rigid Separatists. They regarded the Church 
of England as little better than a “ synagogue of Satan,” with 
which Christian men and women ought to hold no fellowship 
whatever. But after a time their ideas on this point were 
softened. The Church of England might be, in many impor- 
tant respects, recognized as a Church of Christ, but it was, 
nevertheless, so incorrigibly set towards wrong beliefs and 
wrong practices that it was better to leave it,— better to be 
organized into churches of quite another pattern. The Ply- 
mouth people were of the number of these Separatists ; but 
at the time of their coming to these shores they were not 
Rigid Separatists ; they were ready to recognize the Church 
of England as a part of Christ’s body, but were also very clear 
that they had found for themselves a far better way. 

On the other hand, the people of the Massachusetts Bay 
were Puritans, or Non-Conformists. They had not taken 
themselves out from the Church of England; they were 
members of the English Church at the time of their coming 
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hither. Many of them, and especially their ministers, were 
under the censure of that Church for acts of non-conformity, 
but they were still members. They were not Separatists, and, 
as a matter of fact, were very bitter against the Separatists ; 
they are sometimes called in history Semi-Separatists, but this 
was a term of accommodation and convenient distinction with 
writers, and not one, perhaps, of their own choosing. They 
were members of the Church of England, with a protest ; but 
at the time of their first coming to these shores their thoughts 
had not reached beyond the general idea that the Church of 
England was the only right church, though, for the time being, 
she was in a wrong way. They were Puritans in that they 
wished to purify the church of her abuses ; they were Non- 
Conformists in that they would not, in their modes of worship, 
comply with all the rules and usages prescribed by the church ; 
they were Semi-Separatists in that they made a half-way 
departure, in a direction where the Separatists went the full 
length. 

(4.) Still again. The people of Plymouth had aforetime 
been called Brownists, and were still called so by their enemies 
and by all who took pleasure in taunting and vexing them. 
They were very unwilling to be called by this name, and took 
every reasonable measure to repudiate and disown it. It will 
be well remembered that Robinson, in his farewell address to 
them when they were leaving Holland, counselled them, by all 
means, to throw off the name of Brownists, as being little better 
than a nickname, and not fit any longer to be borne by them. 
There was a time, many years before, when the words Brownist 
and Separatist were used almost as interchangeable terms, 
alike acceptable to those who bore them and hateful to their 
enemies. 

Robert Brown, born in 1549, and educated at Cambridge 
University, was one of the most conspicuous of the early 
Separatists. By his writings, and by his public activity in 
opposition to the English Church, he gave his own name to 
the Separatists, and they were familiarily called Brownists, 
But after a long and able advocacy of these principles ; after a 
protracted conflict with the public authorities ; even after mak- 
ing it his boast that he had been incarcerated in thirty-two 
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different prisons for what he had written and spoken and done 
in behalf of this interest, he strangely recanted and went back 
into the Church of England, and was rewarded with the gift 
of a parish. But what was far worse than this, he became a 
man of disreputable and scandalous life, and while this did not 
hurt him much in the Church of England, it was very dama- 
ging in his relations to the Pilgrims. There were two reasons, 
then, why the people at Plymouth did not wish to be called 
Brownists. In the first place, they had outgrown, especially 
under the teachings of their pastor, Robinson, the ideas of rigid 
separation which the name Brownist formerly covered. In 
the second place, the name was morally tainted and linked 
with many evil associations, and they desired to be rid of it; 
but so much the more did their enemies take delight in fasten- 
ing it upon them. Robert Brown was alive when the Pilgrims 
came to Plymouth, and it was more annoying to be called after 
him, under the circumstances, than if he had been dead and 
buried. He lived till 1630, dying at the age of eighty, and 
dying at last in his old place of habitation, z. e. a prison, — not 
now imprisoned for conscience’ sake, but for debt. He died a 
poor, miserable old man. 

(5.) And now we make a still broader and more general 
distinction between Plymouth and the Bay. The former 
colony was very small and weak as compared with the latter. 
The settlement at Plymouth was made in 1620; that in the 
Bay began in 1628, though the real tide of emigration did 
not set in until 1629. Then people began to come over in 
large companies, and the work of taking possession, breaking 
ground, and building surpassed in a short time what had been 
done at Plymouth in the nine years preceding. In 1630 four 
churches were already planted in the Bay, while the old 
colony had but one, and it did not have another for several 
years afterward. By 1633 the population in the Bay greatly 
exceeded that of Plymouth, and the divergence in this respect 
between the two places went on in the years following at 
a still more rapid rate. Plymouth remained a comparatively 
humble and unimportant place (speaking in a worldly way) 
through all the early New England history. The tides of life 
flowed in far deeper and stronger channels, around the Bay ; 
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the stir of business was there ; the controlling power and influ- 
ence were there; the pride of success was there. The people 
who congregated in the Bay came from a richer class of 
English society, and they brought over with them a far larger 
amount of individual wealth, and, as a matter of fact, they did 
not think it of much importance to inquire what those poor, 
plodding, outcast Pilgrims down at Plymouth might be saying 
or doing. These Pilgrims were Separatists; sometimes they 
were known as Brownists, and were not very respectable any 
way. 

(6.) Equally marked and distinct were the two colonies in 
respect to learning and literary culture. The leading men at 
Plymouth were not, indeed, unlettered men, — several of them 
left behind epistles and more extended writings, which are truly 
admirable, and are choicer to us now than fine gold; but they 
were generally plain, practical men, without the early advan- 
tages of schools and universities. The only man at Plymouth, 
in those early years, who had ever studied at a university was 
Elder Brewster, and, as it appears, he was not there long. Gov. 
Bradford says of him, “ He spent some small time at Cam- 
bridge.” He had, without doubt, a fair measure of earthly 
culture, though his great strength lay rather in his broad 
Christian wisdom and good sense, than in book-knowledge. 
With this single exception, the leading Pilgrims of the early 
years were men whom the Lord had instructed, and who had 
been diligent also, according to the measure of their opportu- 
nity, in acquiring useful knowledge; but they were little in- 
debted to learned institutions for whatever knowledge they 
possessed. The greatest opportunity, probably, both for intel- 
lectual and spiritual culture, which they had ever enjoyed was, 
in being for years under the learned, careful, and able ministry 
of John Robinson ; they had been so closely bound to him in 
labors and sufferings, they had moved about him so constantly 
in their peculiar life, that their characters and their thoughts 
had been largely moulded by him. Mr. Robinson was a man 
of university education, of large thought and copious learn- 
ing, —a wise, safe, judicious thinker, —a man of clear and 
comprehensive discernment, — one who had, perhaps, medi- 
tated more deeply upon the vital questions of his time than 
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almost any other man then living. In the universities of 
Holland he was honored and trusted for his ripe scholarship 
and intellectual capacity. To have been for years under the 
personal instructions of such a man was, in itself, a kind of 
liberal education ; especially when we consider that his flock 
was gathered closely about him as children about a father, — 
that they loved him and confided in him. 

But Mr. Robinson never came to these shores. Like Moses, 
after he had led the people through the wilderness, and brought 
them to the borders of the land of promise, he was compelled 
to remain and to die on the other side of the flood. And so it 
happened that at Plymouth, for quite a number of years, there 
was only one man who had brought with him any of the learn- 
ing of the great English universities, and his education had 
been only a partial one. Gov. Bradford used great diligence 
in the acquisition of knowledge, as did also others of the 
Pilgrims ; but they were not indebted to the schools for what 
they knew. 

Very different was the state of things in the Massachusetts 
Bay. There the number of learned men was, if anything, in 
excess ; it was, in some sense, disproportionate to the number 
of the common people. The reason of this is obvious. The 
persecutions which came upon the Puritans at that time fell 
more heavily upon the ministers than upon any other class. 
They suffered more severely. They were public men, and 
were set as an open mark for the persecutor. They were 
glad to escape out of the country to a place of refuge. And 
so it came to pass in the Massachusetts Bay, in those early 
years, that they had more able, highly-educated ministers 
than they well knew what to do with. Cotton Mather gives 
us the names of seventy-seven ministers who had come over 
by the year 1640. In shaping their early churches, there 
was need that provision should be made to take up and 
appropriate these men. They were trained and experienced 
in the ministerial calling, and could not well engage in miscel- 
laneous pursuits. Indeed, it was altogether against the current 
thought of that day that they should turn aside to secular 
occupations. 

Some of these ministers, too, were men of very marked 
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ability, even in the Old World. England did not retain many 
who were more learned, able, and eloquent. They were the 
great preachers, the ripe intellectual scholars of the kingdom. 
Indeed, small and weak men would not have courage to stand 
up and brave the tendencies of that age; they would simply 
float on with the prevailing current. The men who dared to 
think and speak for themselves were generally strong men. It 
has been reckoned that, about the year 1640, there was on 
these shores one graduate of Cambridge or Oxford University 
to every two hundred and forty inhabitants. Generally, these 
educated men were from Cambridge; for that university then 
as now, and perhaps still more then than now, represented the 
advanced thought and opinion of the English world. The 
contrast, therefore, between Plymouth and the Bay, in respect 
to learning and literary culture, was very great. 

Only a few years passed before the college was planted at 
Newtown or Cambridge. The learning of the Old World was 
engrafted on the wilderness stock. The light of philosophy 
and literature was kindled in the Bay, and this shed over the 
people there its own peculiar glory, while little Plymouth still 
walked in the ways of humility and quiet Christian simplicity. 

Soon after, between 1640-50, came on a period of active 
authorship. Some of the leading minds in the Bay were very 
busy in the construction of ecclesiastical constitutions and 
systems of church order. In that age, and in that peculiar line 
of book-making, no writers were more illustrious than Cotton, 
Norton, Mather, and Hooker. Though they wrote in the 
shadows of the wilderness, and their manuscripts had to be 
sent across the water for publication, yet in this department 
of thought England then sat at the feet of New England for 
instruction. And in the period of revolution and reconstruc- 
tion, which soon followed in the old country under Cromwell, 
great deference was paid to New England opinion and sugges- 
tion. This ecclesiastical system-making was attended with 
grave dangers. The architects were tempted to build strong, 
stately, imposing structures ; they were not far enough away 
from their own past to appreciate the strength and beauty of 
simplicity. Plymouth remained silent during all this period ot 
active authorship. She was simply living out her own system 
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of church government, with no attempt to put it upon paper. 
Her simple church brotherhood was hardly imposing enough, 
just then, to gain much public attention ; her time had not 
yet come, nor would it come until the age of the great eccle- 
siastical architects had passed. 

(7.) We come now to another important difference between 
Plymouth and the Bay. At Plymouth the right to vote and 
hold civil offices was not confined to church members, as it was in 
the Massachusetts Bay. Of the working of this restricted rule 
in the Bay, Palfrey, in his “ History of New England” (Vol. II, 
p. 8), says, “This provision gave the government to a minority 
of the male inhabitants, placing the larger number of men of 
ripe age in the position of mere wards of the Commonwealth, 
as truly as women and minors occupy that position at the pres- 
ent day.” Buck, in his valuable little book on “ Ecclesiastical 
Law ” (p. 69), says, in his sententious and slightly facetious way, 
“During the first thirty years of colonial history, there must have 
been compensations that we cannot understand, which induced 
the honest non-communicant of Massachusetts Bay to shoulder 
his musket, fight the Indians, pay taxes, and do hard work for 
the Commonwealth, without the hope of becoming a member 
of the Great and General Court or a Justice of the Peace.” 

In the words just quoted, Mr. Buck speaks of “ thirty 
years.” In naming this period he has reference to the Synod 
of 1662, and the beginning of the Half Way Covenant, which 
gave a partial relief from the severity of the system. But we 
may well question whether the relief ought ever to have come 
in that way. 

At Plymouth, from the first, no such rule prevailed. But even 
there, suffrage was not universal among the adult male inhab- 
itants. A careful regard was had to character. The govern- 
ment was of the nature of a close corporation. Men were 
admitted to the privileges of citizenship upon an estimate of 
their qualifications, and by a vote of the pre-existent members. 
But church-membership did not entitle a man to the place nor 
did a want of church-membership exclude him from it ; and, 
in fact, almost all the males of adult age were admitted to the 
franchise. We do not now undertake to condemn the one sys- 
tem or commend the other, as to these rules and provisions. 
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We are concerned chiefly, at present, in pointing out the 
distinctions between the Massachusetts and Plymouth colonies, 
and this item of suffrage, as to what classes it is limited, is a 
very important consideration in the foundation principles of 
any commonwealth. 

And while upon this topic, it may be suitable to notice the 
fact that in the two Connecticut colonies, a few years later in 
their origin, the same distinctions prevailed. In the New Haven 
Colony the privileges of citizenship were linked to church-mem- 
bership. But it was not so in the Connecticut Colony cen- 
tring about Hartford; there the Plymouth idea of civil govern- 
ment prevailed. Mr. Hooker, who may be regarded as the 
father and founder of the Connecticut Colony, held very de- 
cided opinions upon this point. In his famous letter to Gov. 
Winthrop, written in 1638, two years from the settlement at 
Hartford, he touches upon this subject, guardedly, at several 
points. A sentence or two from that letter may be of interest 
inthis connection. He says, “ That, in the matter which is 
referred to the judge, the sentence should lie in his breast, or 
be left to his discretion, according to which he should go, I 
am afraid it is a course which wants both safety and warrant. 
I must confess, I ever looked at it as a way which leads directly 
to tyranny, and so to confusion, and must plainly profess, if it 
were in my liberty, I should choose neither to live nor leave my 
posterity under such a government.” And again, “It is also a 
truth that counsel should be sought from counsellors ; but the 
question yet is, who those should be. Reserving smaller mat- 
ters, which fall in occasionally in common course, to a lower 
counsel, in matters of greater consequence, which concern the 
common good, a general council chosen by all, to transact busi- 
nesses which concern all, I conceive, under favor, most suitable 
to rule and most safe for the relief of the whole.” 

(8.) We come now, in the last place, toa general distinction, 
of no great practical importance perhaps, but interesting in its 
historical connections and associations. The work of colonizing, 
in those early years, proceeded almost entirely from the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and not, to any great extent, from Plymouth. It 
strikes us now as curious, in this more populous and crowded 
age, that the few dwellers on the eastern coast of New Eng- 
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land, in the years immediately following the first settlements, 
should so soon have felt themselves cribbed and confined and 
wanting room for expansion. But it is only the same thing 
that transpires to-day all along our western borders. In the 
new settlements, pushed out into the shades of the wilder- 
ness, as soon as the population begins to increase, there are 
always some who feel that they have not room to breathe freely, 
and they move on to more unoccupied territory. The first great 
movement of this kind in the Massachusetts Bay was in 1635-36, 
when the men of Dorchester and Watertown and Cambridge 
were stirred up to take possession of the rich valley of the Con- 
necticut, about Wethersfield, Hartford, and Windsor. In this 
case, it is true, the first exploration of that country, and the 
first actual settlement, proceeded from Plymouth. Edward 
Winslow went out to look at the valley as early as 1631, and 
in 1633 William Holmes, from Plymouth, with a few others, 
planted himself at Windsor, and this was the first English set- 
tlement on the river. But two years later, when the larger tide 
began to pour in from the Massachusetts Bay, Holmes found 
his little interests mostly submerged, and he was, in a measure, 
forced to withdraw and abandon his scheme. 

There was great opposition in the Bay to this movement, 
which carried away so much wealth and population to distant 
parts. There was quite a protracted contest, before liberty for 
removal could be obtained ; and after the process had been fairly 
begun there were great complaints on the part of the Connec- 
ticut emigrants at the influences used in the Bay to prevent 
others from joining them. The chief passage-way from Eng- 
land to New England was through the Bay ; Boston and Salem 
were the principal ports of entry for all comers: and from Mr. 
Hooker’s letter to Gov. Winthrop, in 1638, from which we have 
already quoted, we may gather that some rather unscrupulous 
measures were employed to stop the people coming over, at 
Boston, even though they were inclined to go farther. It will 
show that there was some sin and moral trouble abroad, even 
in those blessed early days of New England, if we copy a few 
sentences from this letter of Mr. Hooker :— 

“Twill particularize. If inquiry be, What be the people at 
Connecticut? the reply is, Alas, poor, rash-headed creatures ! 
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they rushed themselves into a war with the heathen ; and had 
we not rescued them at so many hundred charges, they had 
been utterly undone In all which, you know, there is nota 
true sentence, for we did not rush into the war, and the Lord 
himself did rescue, before friends. 

, “Immediately after the winter, because there was 
likelihood that multitudes would come over, and lest any should 
desire to come hither, then there is a lamentable cry raised, 
that all their cows at Connecticut are dead, and that I had lost 
mine and only one left, and that was not likely to live (when 
I never had but eight, and they never did better than last 
winter). 


“T suppose you are not a stranger only in Israel, 
nor yet usually ignorant of these things, being they are not 
done in a corner, but in the open streets, and not by some 
frantic forlorn creatures, or madmen, who know not nor care 
what they say ; but before the ships can come to anchor, whole 
boats are presently posted out to salute persons, ordinarily, 
with such relations. The daily expressions of passengers re- 


port these, with much grief of spirit, and wonder such wretched 
falsehoods should be suffered among Christians. 

“That’s in New England ; but send over a watch a little into 
Old England, and go we there to the Exchange, the very like 
trade is driven by persons which come from you, as though 
there were a resolved correspondence held in this particular.” 

In 1637 the colony that founded New Haven came into 
the Massachusetts Day, under the guidance of such men 
as Rev. John Davenport, Theophilus Eaton, and Edward 
Hopkins. They came apparently with the general purpose of 
settling somewhere in the Bay; but they left that question 
undecided until they had time to look about and consider the 
case. They brought with them more wealth than had come 
over in any previous company, and there was a very strong 
desire to secure their settlement somewhere in the vicinity of 
Boston. But they were not in the condition of the Hartford 
and Windsor people; these had remained in the Bay until 
jurisdiction had been established over them, and they could not 
come and go at their own pleasure. The new colony took 
the precaution to keep their place of final settlement an open 
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question for a season, and not put themselves under the Massa- 
chusetts government. Finding Boston and the surrounding 
towns in a disagreeable commotion about Mrs. Anne Hutchin- 
son and her Antinomian heresies, so called, they concluded, 
after some two months’ stay, to sail away in a body and locate 
on the southern shore. The Providence plantations grew up 
in a different manner, but the seed-corn was the expulsion of 
Roger Williams from the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts 
colony. 

These references are made to show the general stir and 
activity about the Bay in all these early years, while Plymouth 
kept on in her quiet life and with her small population. Pal- 
frey reckons that in 1642, more than twenty years from the 
Landing, the old colony had but 3000 inhabitants, while the 
Massachusetts Bay proper had more than five times that num- 
ber, besides the colonies which she had sent out. Plymouth 
was too weak to do much in the way of colonizing ; but she 
was carrying on her own system of civil and ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, and was working out an experiment and securing a 
result, afterwards to be largely approved and copied, and incor- 
porated into our American institutions, civil and religious. 

If in the rapid survey now taken we have conveyed the idea 
that there was any real hostility between these two colonies, — 
any open conflict and strife, — we have given a wrong impression. 
We have sought only to show that they were quite different in 
their very texture, in the materials composing them, in 
their habits of thought and belief, and in their outward modes 
of action. They lived very much apart and by themselves, not 
because there was any really unfriendly feeling that separated 
them, but because they were truly unlike. So far from open 
hostility, there were, from time to time in the early years, in- 
terchanges of courtesy which were Christian-like and beauti- 
ful. Moreover, at the very outset, in the founding of the first 
church in the Bay, —that of Salem, in the year 1629, — Ply- 
mouth had an influence of which she herself made no boasts, 
and of which the early settlers in the Bay were hardly con- 
scious ; and this first organization largely gave shape to what 
followed. 

There were, all along, individual men in the Bay who 
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esteemed more highly the Pilgrims, their Christian character 
and modes of thinking, than was accordant with the general 
temper of those times. Gov. Endicott had had his preju- 
dices removed and his wrong ideas corrected very early, 
by a few days’ intercourse with Dr. Samuel Fuller of Ply- 
mouth, who kindly came to Salem in the spring of 1629 to care 
for the sick. J. Wingate Thornton, Esq,., in his truly valuable 
articles, published recently in this Quarterly and now gathered 
in a volume, on the “ Historical Relations of New England to 
the English Commonwealth,” has pointed out a great number 
and variety of links, binding together, in those times, men and 
events on both sides the water, so that a friendly and compan- 
ionable feeling was often lodged in hearts that were supposed 
by many to be strangers to each other. Take the following as 
illustrative of the early relations of Mr. John Robinson, leader 
of the Pilgrim band, and Mr. John Cotton, the foremost minis- 
ter in the Bay. We quote from the volume just named (page 
49): “Mr. -Cotton and Mr. Robinson, the pastor of the Pil- 
grim Church, had studied at the feet of the same Gamaliel, 
Robert Parker. From him and Dr. Ames, Robinson early 
sought counsel and satisfaction in Holland, and Cotton first 
learned Independency or Congregationalism from his writings, 
especially his ‘ De Ecclestastica Politea,’ —‘ Yea, he proveth it 
at large,’ says Cotton. Mather styles Parker ‘in some sort the 
father of all Non-Conformists in that age. He died in 1614, 
about two years after Cotton became vicar of St. Botolph’s, 
Boston. Thus it came that in his farewell sermon to his de- 
parting friends, Dudley, Winthrop, Bradstreet, and others, at 
Southampton, Mr. Cotton charged them that ‘they should take 
advise of them at Plymouth, and should do nothing to offend 
them,’ tidings of which comforted the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
who had already found Gov. Endicott ‘a dear friend to us all.’ 
Whatever they were in England, they left no room for doubt 
after they reached America.” 

It may be no far-fetched conclusion that Mr. Cotton’s ser- 
mon at Southampton, mentioned in the above extract, left its 
permanent mark upon Mr. Winthrop’s mind; for it is very no- 
ticeable that Mr. Winthrop, after reaching these shores, was one 
of those who seemed disposed to cultivate a special acquaintance 
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with the Pilgrims. His acts of courtesy are well remembered. 
He received Gov. Bradford at his own house in Boston, and 
treated him as a most honored guest, and a year after returned 
the visit in company with his minister, Mr. John Wilson, 
when the two were entertained at Plymouth from Friday 
night until the following Wednesday morning with all possi- 
ble civility and kindness. We might enumerate many inci- 
dents in those early days, illustrating this spirit of Christian 
courtesy between the two colonies; but all this does not set 
aside the prevailing fact that the two colonies were very dif- 
ferent the one from the other, and that the general disposition 
of the people in the Bay was to speak lightly and often half 
contemptuously of what was going on at Plymouth. 

We leave the matter here. It would be very natural from 
this point to go on and trace the after results of the two sys- 
tems of Church-building and State-building, as they prevailed 
in those two earliest centres of New England life. But there 
is no room for this in the present article, nor was it any part of 
our plan at the outset. Our object was simply to make more 
clear the distinguishing features of these two original confed- 
eracies,— how unlike they were in their thoughts and methods, 
and how separate they were for a long course of years in 
their governmental arrangements. And yet in the use of such 
language we might convey wrong impressions. In all these 
colonies of English-speaking people, settled in New England, 
there was much that was common, and a casual observer 
might note but little difference. They brought with them to 
these shores the habits of thought and the habits of living 
which they had learned in the mother country. In the goings- 
on of common, daily life, all the colonies, on a hasty view, 
would seem to be much alike. The differences between Ply- 
mouth and the Bay centred about two fundamental ideas, or we 
might perhaps say ove fundamental idea, with two varieties of 
application, — the true method of organizing and carrying on 
a Christian church on the one hand, and a system of civil 
government on the other. But these are primary ideas, and 
vast consequences hang upon them. 


INCREASE N. TARBOX. 
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A 
BRIEFE NARRATION 


of the praétifes of the Churches 
in MEW-ENGLAND. 


PREFACE. 


\ | y Scope in this Declaration is onely to anfwer your owne 





defire, and cleere our way from Jome mifapprebenfions, 

which (I plainly ,ee) have been fuggefted to you againft 
our proceedings. What weakne,e may fall from my pen in 
this relation , impute it to my own flenderneffe, not to the caufe 
in our hands. 


Dirige, & corrige, Jefu benigniffime. 





Ur practife in Difcipline confifts in thefe fix heads efpe- 
cially. 
1. In caledinn or founding our Churches. 
2. In calling Officers; as, Pa/ftors, Teachers, Ruling Elders, 
Deacons. 
3. In folemne Church-worfhip. 
4. In admitting of members. 
5. In recommendations, and difmiffions of members to 
other Churches. 
Admonition. 
Excommunication. 
1. Gathering For the firft; fuch as do intend to gather into 
the Church. § Church-followfhip, doe often in private meete to- 
gether, and ferioufly examine the fpirituall conditions one of 
another, even untill they be mutually fatisfied, in the judge- 
ment of charity of the truth of grace, of each other, of all fuch 
as they intend to make the foundationalls of that Church. 
Which done, they certifie the Magiftrates, and all neere ad- 
joyning Churches, of their intentions to erect a Church, and 
the day when they purpofe to meet in publique for that end ; 
and this is done, 
1. To 


6. In cenfuring delinquent members, by} 
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1. To fhew they are not afhamed of the light. 

2. To crave the help of their prayers, and the affiftance of 
their counfell in fo weighty a work, being better experienced 
in thofe wayes of Chrift then themfelves as yet are. 

3. To cleere their own proceedings in their Brethrens con- 
fciences, that they feeing their entrance to be according to the 
Rule, may accept of them more comfortably into communion, 
as any occafion fhall require. When the day appointed is 
come, and fome deputed perfons fent from all the neighbour 
Churches (which ufually are the teaching and ruling Elders) 
there prefent, and moft part of that day folemnly fpent in faft- 
ing and praying for a bleffing upon that enterprife: Then one 
of them (chofen to order the work of the day) ftands up and 
fpeaks to the other of the Brethren, that they may now begin 
to act what they met that day for, which is, to joyn together 
into holy fellowfhip, if the will and pleafure of the Lord be fo, 
and withall, defires then, that whereas they have manifefted 
already Gods gracious workings upon their hearts to each other 
in private, now they would do the fame again before the 
Churches in publike. 

Then himfelf begins, and makes confeffion of 
his faith in all the principles of Religon, and then 
a declaration of his effe¢tuall calling to Chrift, and how God 
hath carryed on the work of grace, (viz. Repentance from dead 
works, and faith towards God, both of which they infift upon) in 
his foule to that day. 

Then all the reft do the like, which done, to the fatisfaction 
of the Brethren prefent, they give teftimony of the godly and 
approved life and converfation of each other. 

After this, they enter into a facred and folemne 
Covenant, engagement, profeffion (call it what you 
pleafe) whereby they proteft and promife (by the help of Chrift) 
to walk together as becomes a Church of God, in all duties of 
holineffe before the Lord, and in all brotherly love see Corons 
and faithfulneffe to each other, according unto Way in New- 
God, withall producing their Covenant, agreed on 4787274 P. 8 
before amongft themfelves, then read it before the Affembly, 
and then either fubfcribe their hands to it, or teftifie by word 
of mouth their agreement thereto. 

Then the Brethren of other Churches (fome in the name of 
the reft) reaching forth the right hand of fellowfhip unto 
them, beare witneffe to their proceedings to be according to 
God, teftifie their acceptance of them into brotherly fellowfhip, 
and do exhort them alfo in the Lord, to proceed according os 

thofe 


Confeffion. 


Covenant. 
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thofe beginnings ; and fo prayers made, and praifes given unto 
God, and a Pfalme fung, the blefling is pronounced, and the 
Congregation diffolved. 
2. Calling of . Lhe Churches thus gathered, they look out 
Officers. from among themfelves fuch who are fit for office ; 
Adts 6. 3. and if none among them be fo (though ufually 
thofe that joyn into a Church, have one amongft them upon 
whom their eye is, for fuch employment) they feek to the Lord 
Matth. 9.38 Of the Harveft to direct them elfewhere; and 
(because Apoftles, Prophets, Evangelifts have no 
fucceffors appointed in Scripture) the ordinary officers we 
Ephef. 4.10.  ufe to call, 
Elders Teaching { Paftors 


are | Teachers. 


Deacons Ruling. 
Paftors. The Paftors office properly is to bend himfelf 
to exhortation. 

Teachers. The Teachers office to give himfelf to inftruc- 
Rom. 12. 7, 8 tion in points of doctrine, explication of Scripture, 
confutation of error, &c. 

Ruling- The ruling Elder to order the Affemblies, to 
Elders. look to the life and converfation of the whole 
Church, and to vifit from houfe to houfe, to fee how all thrive 
in godlineffe, while the other give themfelves to the Word and 
Doétrine, and all of them together to govern the Houfe of God, 
and also to prepare in private all matters for Church, and to 
furvey the eftates, and ripen all such as are to be admitted in 
the Church, before they produce them in publike, &c. 

The Deacons office is to have a diligent eye, to 
look into the neceffities of the Church, and with 
a tender heart, and carefull hand fupply them from the Church 
Treafury with fuch things as they need for neceflity, conven- 
iency and comfort, and to fee that none want, but honourably 
to fupply them, even before they fall into any extremity, or be 
forced to crave help from the Church; and therefore he is, 


Collec diligently 


Deacons. 


To 4 Keep faithfully 
Diftribute carefully 


the Churches treafure, that fo hee may ferve the 
Tables, which is the proper work; the Lord’s 
Table, Minifters table, and the poores table. 

Deacon. To the Deacons office, we would adde Deacon- 
1 Tim. 5. 3. effes, where fuch may be had, according to which 
fhould 


Aéts 6, 2, 
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fhould be widowes of the Church, faithfull, approved, and full 
of good works, who may give themfelves to works of mercy 
cheerfully ; and to be ferviceable alfo to thofe that are fick, 
when the Deacon fo conveniently cannot, and fometime fo 
modeitly may not fend their help as that fex. may. 

And here behold (by the way) the faithfull and tender care 
of our bleffed Lord, that fully provides in thofe officers for 
the neceffities of all his Saints: vz. By Patftors, 
Teacher, Elders, Deacons, Widowes, and hath 
given them their names, works, and titles in his Houfe, which 
are fully fufficient for the perfecting of the Saints, for the work 
of the Miniftry, for the edification of the body of Chrift, leffe 
then which would be too little, more then which would be too 
much ; for if the minde and judgement of his Saints be well 
informed and inftructed in what they ought to know, believe 
and do, (which is the work and office of the Teacher ;) and if 
the confcience be convinced, the will bowed to holy obedience, 
the affections rectified and fet upon their objeéct, (which is the 
office and work of the Paftor) if the life and converfation be 
well ordered alfo, (which is the proper imployment of the ruling 
Elder) and if all things be beautifully ordered and governed in 
the Houfe of God, in all the adminiftration hereof, (which is 
the joynt work of them all together) there and then alfo, if the 
outward man be provided for convenienly, comfortably, and 
timely, that no lack be there, no crying and complaining in our 
ftreets for want of fupply (which is the office of the Deacons,) 
and if the fick be helped, refrefhed, comforted, (which is the 
office of the Deaconeffe) then there is full provifion for the 
neceffity of the Saints; all which Chrift hath given us here: 
thefe we have, and more then thefe, we are like fix fingers to 
an hand; now thefe (we say) and no others, being the officers 
which are in our eyes to call, wee proceed to election, and then 
to ordination in this manner following. 

Firft, the men that wee are to call to office, 1. Zvection. 
are our own members, or, if members of other A¢ts 6. 
Churches, they joyn with the Church which calls them, before 
they have any propriety in them, or power in the Lord over 
them, to call them to office in that body; then they are well 
known and approved by fome convenient fpace of triall, feeing 
we muft lay hands fuddenly on no man; and we 
difcern, that not only his gifts, graces, and frame 
of fpirit are in themfelves defireable and commendable, but in 
fome good meafure alfo futable, and fit for that people: For 
every worthy man is not fit for every godly people, no more 

then 


Ephef. 4. 12. 


I Tim. 5. 22, 
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then every glove is fit for every hand, nor every key fit to 
open every lock, though happily it be a key of gold, another of 
Iron, which is fit, may be better. They being thus approved, 
the Church her felf, over which he is to be an overfeer, calls 
him, and none other for them: as AdZs 16. 3. thofe, I fay, whofe 
foules hee is to take the charge of, call him, and fubmit them- 
felves to his adminiftration in the Lord, and not fome of the 
Church, as the officers only, if there be any, or the people only, 
but all of us, with joynt confent, as one man, or at leaft the 
greater part, elect an officer over us: So wee reade that the 
Aés 1, 23. 26. Primitive Church was carried in all their votes 
& 14, 23. and elections, Adis 2. 

All things thus ripened for election, when wee are to eleét 
a Paftor, Teacher, or ruling Elder, wee give notice thereof to 
the Magiftrate, and all the next adjoyning Churches, who, and 
when, and to what office we ordain him unto, and intreat their 
prefence and company with us, for their brotherly counfell and 
affiftance ; when the day is come, and well {pent in preaching, 
fafting and prayer, as Aé#s 13. 2, 3. then one of themfelves ap- 
pointed to overfee the work of the day, ftands up, and is inquired 
[inquires] of the Church, if now after this folemn feeking of God 
for his counsell and direction in that weighty work, they ftill re- 
folve to proceed in the feeking fuch a one to be Paftor or Teacher, 
as before they refolved todo: Then having taken their filence 
for a teftimony of their purpofe, hee tells them, now hee fees 
all is cleer for his Call, hee defires the Brethren to teftifie their 
votes, in calling fuch a one to fuch an office, by holding up 
their hands: which being done, hee defires of the party to 
know if hee accepts of the Call to the office which the Breth- 
ren in the name of Chrift hath given him to exercife in the 
Church after his acceptance expreffed, the Elder requires of the 
Church to promife folemnly by Chrifts help to do the duties of 
a Church to him, as to a Paftor or Teacher, vzz. to fubmit to 
him in the Lord, to be obedient to his doétrine, to love him, to 
give that refpect to him that Chrift commands and requires: 
alfo that the fame ingagement from him, to do all the duties of 
a Paftor or Teacher to them. 

The £ieétion being finished, they proceed to 
Ordination, which ts nothing but a fetting apart 
for, and putiing him into that office to which he is eleéted, and 
committing the whole charge into his hands, or laying it on his 
fhoulders before the Lord, and this is done by impofition of 
hands and prayer. The Elders of the fame Church (if there 
be any) do impofe their hands, if there be none but himfelf is 

the 


Ordination. 
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the firft, then two or three of the principall and moft grave and 
eminent Chriftians, being required by the body, do |it] in the 
name of Chrift and the Church; and this is no unufuall thing 
in Scripture, as wee conceive: Mofes mutt bring 
the Levites to be confecrated before the Lord, 
and the children of //rae/ muft lay their hands on them, and 
then Aavon fhall offer them to the Lord; fo alfo Zadock 
the Prieft was confecrated, and Solomon anointed 
by the Congregation. In time of which impo- 
fition of hands, 

1. They pray over them [him] for all needfull I. 
gifts and graces fit for that great place to which he is called. 

2. They fpeak the words themfelves of Ordi- 2. 
nation of him in Chrifts name, and the name of that Church, 
to that very office. 

3. Put a folemn charge upon him, as in the 3. 
fight of Almighty God, before whom hee muft 2 Cor. 5. 10. 
fhortly appeare to give an account of all thofe foules committed 
to his charge by the great Shepheard, Chrift 
Jefus himfelfe, that hee be diligent, faithfull, 
carefull, and conftant, in a full difcharge of that great charge 
laid upon him. 

After this, the Elders of the Church, fome in 
the name of the reft, do give him the right hand 
of fellowfhip, in the fight of all the Affembly, and teftifie their 
brotherly refpect unto him: and after thankfulneffe to God for 
his gracious gifts beftowed on him, do exhort him in the Lord, 
to fulfill his miniftration received from the Lord; and fo after 
praifes given to God by him, in the name of the Church, hee 
diffolves the Affembly with a bleffing. 

For our calling of Deacons, wee judge it not 
neceflary (becaufe we want a rule) to effect it with 
fafting and prayer, as in the Ordination of other Officers, but 
the Brethren look out from among themfelves men fitly quali- 
fied according to the rule of the Word, Aéés 6. 3. 1 Zzm. 3. 8, 
g. and after due approofe made them, [proofe made of them] 
the Elders upon fome Lords day, or other publique meeting, 
do ordain him to the office, and appoint him over that bufi- 
neffe by prayer, and impofition of hands. 

The Church thus gathered and furnifhed with 3. Solemn 
able helpers for edification, proceeds to all publike worthip. 
adminiftrations in the body, wherein our defire and care above 
all things is, to have all, and no more then all the Ordinances 
of Chrift himfelf ; and all thofe (as far as God 
is pleafed to lend light) in the native purity and 


Numb. 8, to, 


I Chro, 29. 22, 


Numb. 27. 20, 


Gal. 2. 9. 


Deacons, 


Deut. 12. 32. 


fimplicity, 
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fimplicity, without any dreffings or paintings of humane inven- 
tions. Wee ufe not to reade in the publique Affemblies, Rec- 
ords or Writings of men, but (that alone, which 
is able to make the man of God perfectly and 
thoroughly furnifhed to all good works) the pure Word of God 
it felf; and that all things may be done to beft edification, wee 
ufe to expound and apply the Word unto the peo- 
ple, as occafion permits; and becaufe we desire 
to sing, (as well as to reade) the pure Word of God, it being 
Nehem. 8.3. an Ordinance of God, as facred as the other, wee 
have endeavoured, according to our light and time, to retranf- 
late the Pfalmes as neer the originall as wee could, into meeter, 
Singing of becaufe the former tranflation was very defective, 
Pfalmes, and fing them in the Churches according there- 
unto. For Prayer, we ufe not any prefcribed formes, or ftinted 
Liturgies, but feeing the Minifters of Chrift are called as well 
Prayer. to give themfelves to prayer as to the miniftry of 
Ads 6. 4. the Word, wee pray as that bleffed inditer of our 
Prayers (who teacheth what to pray as wee ought), helping our 
infirmities, according to the peoples neceffities, the prefent 
Rom. 8 26. occafion, and the work of Chrift in our hands re- 
quireth: We administer the feals of the Covenant 
not to all, but only to believers, or their feed, which are either 
in covenant with our felves, or with fome other Church of 
Chrift ; for though wee verily believe there are many precious 
Saints amongtft us, who with their children are under the Cove- 
nant of Grace, through faith in Chrift, whom we tenderly em- 
brace, and efteem deare unto us, becaufe they are fo to Chrift 
Jefus himfelf, and are ready to give to such approved ones, the 
right hand of fellowfhip, in cafe they fhall defire it, yet feeing 
fuch are not liable and fubjeét to the Churches centure, it is 
not meet they fhould partake of the Churches priviledges, 
therefore wee have hitherto forborn it untill further light fhall 
appeare. 
Sacrament of For the adminiftration of the Supper, becaufe 
(tag oe, Chrift bids us do it often, we commonly have it 
iT. 2S, é 
monethly, though wee tie not our felves to any 
fet time, but alter it as often as good reafon appeares, and for 
better remembrance of the duty, and preparation thereunto, 
the Elders give notice the Lords day afore, and ftirs them to an 
holy preparation for fo holy a duty: When the time of folemn 
action is come, the Paftor fets apart the Elements for fo facred 
employment, he bleffeth the bread, he breaketh it in the fight 
of all the people, declaring withall, and applying the fignifica- 
tion 


Reading. 


Expofition. 
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tion of thcfe holy Rites and Actions: He diftributes it to 
thofe who be neer about him, and gives the reft Perea 

to the Deacons hands, who ftand ready (according ~*~ 
to their office attending on the Table) to give unto all the peo- 
ple, not bowing or kneeling, which are forms of worfhip that 
never came into Chrifts minde, fo faras wee know, atth. 26. 20. 
to appoint, nor any way futable to a Table-gefture, Luke 22, 27, 
but in that pofture of body, in which Chrift him- ‘° 3° 

felf gave it unto his Difciples: After the bread he taketh the 
cup, and bleffeth it diftinctly by it felf; for fo our Lord Chrift 
did, hee powres out the wine, and diftributes it; Matth. 26. 26. 
this done, a Pfalme is fung, Prayses returned, and 27. 29. 

the congregation diffolved. We alfo take our Mat. 26. 30. 
liberty to folemnize holy feaftings and fafting dayes, as God 
gives occafion, by his extraordinary hand of providence of 
' fpeciall mercy or judgement, either to our felves or native 
countrey, or other churches. 

For the admitting of additionall members to 4. Addition of 
thofe that are the fundamentalls, we proceed in members. 
this manner: Such as defire to joyn to the church, do make 
known their defire to the Elderfhip ; who take a furvey of their 
fpirituall eftates, both of the knowledge in the principles of 
Religion, and of the work cf Grace in their 
hearts; as alfo their blameleffe and godly con- 
verfation among men, in any of which, if they finde any 
wounded, they plainly declare it to the parties themfelves, 
labouring by love and patience to heal them and ripen them ; 
where all things are cleer to themfelves, they propound them 
to the church, and intreat them (as opportunity may serve) to 
take fome time to deal with them, about their fpirituall con- 
dition, and inquire of the godly approved which know them, 
that nothing may hinder when they are called to admifiion: 
After fome due fpace, the ruling-Elders call them before the 
church in publike, who heare them confeffe their Confefiion of 
faith in the grounds of Religion, then their effect- faith. 
uall Vocation to Chrift: Firft, in their found repentance from 
dead works: Secondly, their unfeigned faith toward the Lord 
Jefus, Matth. 3.7. Luke 3.7. Adis 8.37. Then, if they be 
fatisfied in both thefe, (as where they difcern the leaft true 
breathing of Chrift, though but as fmoaking flax, they are) they 
call (if need be) for teftification of-their godly converfation, 
which being done, they reft and teftifie all their confents to 
their admiffion, by holding up their hands; after that, the 
Paftor or Elder propounds to them the covenant Cn, ' 

whic 


1 King. 6. 7. 
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which they are to make before God and his people, the f{umme 
of which is to this effe&: 

' To giveup our felves to the Lord in all duties of 2 Cor. 8. 5. 
holineffe; then to the Church, and the Officers, in all love and 
Jubmiffion, according to the will of God; and this they doe not 
See Cottonsway ‘*7Ufting in their owne firength, but in the nameana 
ofthe Churches dy the grace of Chrift himfelfe. To this Covenant 
ee when they have given their confent, the A/ders 
ae ter a in their own name, and the Churches reciprocally, 
prefiing the doe covenant alfo with them, to performe the like 
Covenant. duties backe againe unto them: Then after prayers 
made by the whole Church, for his gracious affiftance, in per- 
forming thefe mutuall duties each to other, and all of them to 
God, they depart away with a bleffing. 

. If any member thus admitted, hath afterward 
egg any f{peciall occafion to refide, for any consider- 
miffion of able {pace of time, in fome other Church; that 
members. wee may the better know according to our charge 
received of them, what becomes of our members, he is wont to 
acquaint the L/ders whither he goes, and the occafions of it ; 
Rom. 16. 1. withall to defire them to propound to the Church 
1 Cor. 3. I. for their Letters recommendatory ; which being 
done, the Church grants it, the fcope whereof is to teftifie of 
the godlineffe of the man, and to defire them to receive him as 
becommeth a Saint, and to be helpfull to him in any thing that 
may need their affiftance, watchfulneffe, communion, and edifi- 
cation in the Lord, during the time of his abode with them. 
The Letter is fubfcribed by the hands of the E/ders in the 
name of the Church, and delivered unto them; but if any 
member hath a defire to remove wholly from the Church to 
which he belongs, and to live elfewhere, he ufeth to make 
knowne his defire to the E/ders, and by their hands to the 
Church, and where he defires to live; as alfo the grounds 
which lead him to fuch a removall: which if upon examining 
they prove weake, or finfull, favouring of felfe-will, covetout- 
neffe, fchifme, or &c. more then of found reafon, and fuch as 
are like to caft him upon eminent dangers, fpirituall or tem- 
porall, then (according to their covenant of love and faithful- 
nefs) they with tenderneffe fhew him his weakneffe, and dif- 
fwade him from his purpofe, fo prejudiciall to his peace and 
comfort ; to which counfell God ufually bows his heart to fub- 
mit and ftoope. But if after all the diffwafions and brotherly 
advice, they fhould fee the bent of his f{pirit ftand towards a 
removall, that he cannot comfortably and fully be poyfed by 

their 
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their judgements: In fuch a cafe, if his finne be not apparent, 
his danger eminent, they ufe fome indulgence, (not willing to 
imprifon the {pirits of any) and they leave him to his liberty, 
and permit him to depart; and this we obferve, that when men 
thus depart, God followes them with the croffe, till they are driven 
to repent of fuch unadvifed proceedings, and defire to returne to 
the place which they left. 

But if they fee his grounds be good and found, and God 
leading him by the hand, from themfelves to another place, 
where he may fit downe comfortably and be edified, they ufe to 
fay no more but as they did to Pau/ when Gods minde ap- 
peared, to have him leave them and goe to Feru- a 
Jalem (the will of the Lord be done ;) and {o they “~*?" 
write from that Church to the other, Letters of difmiffion, 
which fo wee call for diftinctions fake, which indeed are all one 
with Letters of Recommendation, {poken of before, onely thofe 
were for a time, thefe for ever; wherein they doe ufe to give 
teftimoniall of the brother, and intreat them to receive him in 
all bowells of brotherly love, as their owne in the Lord, and be 
faithfull to his foule, untill they fhall present him blameleffe to 
the great Shepheard the Lord Jefus Chrift ; and fo after godly 
counsell given him to walke worthy of the Lord, in the place 
where he is to live, they commend him by prayer to the blef- 
fing of the word of grace. The Church to whom 
he is commended, if they know not the perfon, ae sated 
make triall of him, as above, before they admit This we have 
him, knowing Churches may erre tn perfons as well added out of 
as dottrines, &c. _— 

So long as the Churches members walke blame- 6. 
leffe and holy, wee encourage them, and comfort —— de- 
them in their godly proceedings; but in cafe any Ge 
be fallen by temptation, (as who is exempted, 
if corruption preffe in, and the Lord withdraw ?) we pitty him, 
and labour to regaine him by fuch meanes as Chrift hath pre- 
{cribed; as if his finne be private, and knowne but to one 
onely, wee dare not (unleffe the neceffitie of the cafe requireth,) 
communicate it to a fecond, but ufe to deale in fecret with him- 
felfe, and cure him of it: but if this will not ferve, but either he 
remaine unconvinced of the evill of it, and fo is 
like to be hardened through the deceitfulneffe of 
finne; then the other takes himfelfe bound in confcience, if 
the evill be apparent, to obferve the rule of Chrift, and gradu- 
ally to proceed further with him, that is, takes yun 18, 15 
one or two more with him, fuch as are moft 16. : 


Heb. 3. 13. 


able, 
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able, and likely to prevaile with the delinquent brother; and 
after prayer made to God to bow his heart, and boare his 
eare to attend to their admonition; they endeavour to gaine 
him to the Lord, from his finne; if this meanes prevaile, his 
foule is healed, the offence removed, their love renewed: But 
if yet he remaines impenitent, they enforme the E/ders, and 
they tell the Church, the delinquent is convented in publique, 
and his finne laid open, they endeavour to regaine him by 
opening his finne, together with the uneffectualneffe of the for- 
mer meanes witneffed; by which very particular, his former 
finne is much aggravated upon his conf{cience before the Lord, 
from the Word applyed and preffed ; all which, if even then it 
fhall worke kindly, to the melting of his heart into godly for- 
row, and humble confeffion, it is acceptable, and no further 
proceeding attempted againft him. 

1 Thef. 5. 19. But if none of all thefe worked effectually upon 
Mat. 18. 19. him, then a folemne admonition by the vote ot 
the whole Church, in the name of the Lord Jefus, by the hand 
of the Pafior or Ruling Elder, is fadly laid upon him, wherein 
his finne being fet home with ground from the Word, is left 
upon him, as ftronger phyficke to purge out the diftemper, 
which more private and gentle meanes would not effect. 

All the while the Church (imitating the patience 
of our bleffed Lord unto our felves) is willing to 
waite, to fee, if God at any time, by any meanes, will grant him 
repentance ; which if it fo be, and he come forth and declare it 
publiquely (for the plafter muft be as broad as the foare) to the 
fatisfaction of the Church, and glory of God, and fhame of 
himfelfe, by the humble acknowledgement of the evill of his 
finne, and his former impenitency, in withftanding fo many 
precious meanes, fo patiently ufed towards him, with promife 
by the helpe of Chrift, for better indeavours for the time to 
come, the Church proceeds no further, but is fatiffied, com- 
forted, and renders praifes to the God of all grace, that hath 
given us fuch free ufe of fuch precious Ordinances, and hath 
crowned our poore indeavours with such a bleffing on the foule 
of his poore fervant. 

But if he be fo farre fhut up under an hard heart, that he 
departs away impenitent, the Church accounts it, (as indeed it 
is) a fore blow from the hand of the Lord, not onely upon the 
foule of the poore brother, but upon them all, who are fo 

neerely united unto him, and may juftly make 
Jofh. 7. 25. ; 
to II, 12. them fmart, as he did all //rae/ for the finne of 
Num. 16, 22, Achan. 
As 


2 Tim: 2, 25. 
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As the Church ufeth thefe meanes towards him in publique, 
fo the ders, and the godly ableft brethren alfo, are wont (all 
this time) to repaire to him in private, if it may be to fet on 
the Churches cenfure, and to further the working thereof; and 
the Church alfo before they proceed to further cenfure, doe call 
him before them once and againe, ufually, to fee if the Ordi- 
nance in any meafure be effectuall upon him. All the while 
that brother (and fo any other delinquent member, though not 
fo farre proceeded againft by the Church as he is) ftands thus 
offenfive in the Churches eyes, he prefumes not to communi- 
cate*, or if he does prefume, he is dehorted and 4744.05 je de 
prohibited, to eate of the holy bread amongft the admitéed to hear- 
prepared and invited guefts of Chrift, as not hav- ae et fea. 
ing by examination prepared himfelfe, as all fuch be onc 
are commanded to doe, and for feare he fhould 1 Chron. 28. 
defile it, as the uncleane under the Law did fuch  Segelgeg “ 
holy flefh as they touched; for looke as the Prieft cone _ : 
that was uncleane, though he was not degraded Agreeably to 
from his Priefthood, yet fufpended during the M*- 5-73 24 
time of his uncleanneffe from medling with the holy facrifice ; 
fo we deale and that according to God with this uncleane 
member ; and this alfo wee ufe as a further meanes to procure 
his humiliation, when he fhall fee himfelfe through his owne 
fault barred from the enjoyment of this holy priviledge, and 
muft now fit and mourne (as the Leper under defilement,) be- 
ing barred from communicating at the Table of Chrift, among 
the holy Saints of God, which he was wont to enjoy with free- 
dome and comfort. 

But if neither the one nor the other, publique or private 
meanes are able (no not at laft) to overcome his hard heart, and 
bring him to found humiliation for his finne; then we judge it 
full time to ufe the laft and foreft meanes of cure that Chrift 
hath ordained in his Church, even to cut off the 
grangren’d member, that the whole body be not he ee 7. 
infected by it; and to purge away the leaven, left 
the whole lumpe be thereby leavened ; and for this wee doe 
not fend to any externall authoritie out of that particular 
Church whereof the offender is; whether Bifhop, or Claffis ; 
becaufe wee conceive it more then Paw/ himfelfe, 

(who had more authoritie from Chrift, then all the Seg a 
Bifhops, Presbyters in the world) dare undertake, Synopjis, edit. 
who did but zuzforme, direcéi, and ftirre up the 1634. p. 286. 
Churches to doe it, but did not doe it himfelfe; 5 time 
but wee freely ufe the libertie and authoritie rr 
whic 
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which the Lord himfelfe hath given us, and doth charge us to 
ufe in fuch cafes as thefe; namely, all the Church doe folemnly 
meet together, and if it be an open and knowne finne, all the 
Congregation (that they may fee the Churches impartiall fever- 
itie againft fin in her own members) and having fet the delin- 
quent before us, and having fet out his finne in the latitude, 
and aggravations of it, the Paffor or Elder having propounded 
it to the Church, and they having teftified their confents (as 
before for his admiffion, fo now) for his expulfion, he folemnly 
in the Name of the Lord Jefus Chrift, and of the whole 
Church, delivers up that man unto Satan, for the deftruction 
of the flefh, and the faving of his fpirit in the day 
of the Lord Jefus. 

Which dreadfull fentence being with much feare and tremb- 
ling, and yet with much power and dread denounced againft 
him, hee labours to fet home the terrors of it upon his con- 
{cience, and doth charge him, though he hath abufed all other 
ordinances, yet to make ufe of this, as being the laft means 
which Chrift will ufe towards him for his recovery, and withall, 
warnes him to depart from the Affembly and the fellowfhip of 
the people of God, and withall, directs and charges 
the Brethren, that they fo walk towards him, that 
hee may bee afhamed and humbled, that what in them lies, 
they fhould not hinder, but further the working of that ordi- 
nance upon his foule. 

And though our proceedings in cenfure be thus flow and 
graduall, as we have expreifed, againft fins of a leffer nature 

and leffe notorious, where not fo much the nature 
Sige ge and quality of fin it felf, as the impenitency of 
ches in Wew- the delinquent hath called for the fharpe cenfure 
England, p.92. according to the rule of Chrift, Matth. 18. 15, 16. 
Sioa a ie. yet for fins very fcandalous and notorious, wee 

go more quick and roundly to work againft the 
offender, and ftay not to admonifh once and again, and then 
paufe, to fee how the plafter works, before we ufe the falve, but 
(unleffe {peedy and very eminent repentance, which is early ftep 

in to prevent, which poffibly may call to us asa 
Gen. 22 12,1% voyce from heaven to Abraham, to ftay our hand) 

wee prefently, without any more ado, meet to- 
gether, and give up that man to Satan, according to that other 
rule of Paul, 1 Cor. 5. 45. 7. 11. 

When we have thus caft him out of the church, wee have 
not withall caft him out of our hearts and care, but ftill 
attend the cure of his foule, by looking to the God of all 

grace 


1 Cor. 5. 4. 


2 Thef. 3. 14. 
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grace and mercy, on his behalf, doing by him, as Matth. 9. 2. 
they did by the Palfie-man, carry him to Chrift, 2 The 3-6 14. 
when happily hee wants ftrength to go of himfelf, by follow- 
ing him with private admonition, to help the phyfick the better 
to work: And if we difcern his uncircumcifed 
heart is humbled, and that he accept of the pun- 
ifhment of his iniquity, and confeffe, that as God hath walked 
contrary to him, fo hee hath walked contrary to God, and is 
ready to judge himfelf before the Lord and his 
people, taking fhame to himfelf, and giving glory 
to God; (in a word) when wee fee Gods end is 
attained, and the cure of his foule effected, then (as before wee 
called for no externall power from Bifhops, or other Presbyters 
to bind him, fo now) wee need no licence nor commiffion from 
any to loofe him, but the church her felf only, as 
fhee had liberty according to the rule of the Gof- 
pel to take him in, and to caft him out; fo now, to abfolve and 
releafe him from all the cenfure, who all being met in Chrifts 
name, and perf{wading themfelves, that as Chrift unloofed him 
in heaven, fo it is their duty to unloofe on earth ; 
and fo their vote being called for by the Paftor or 
Elder, and teftified by themfelves, hee is as the Leper by the 
Prieft of old, in the Law, pronounced clean, and fo they (as 
Paul exhorts the Corinthians to do) they forgive him, they 
comfort him, they renue their love unto him, and now not only 
their Temple doores, but their armes and hearts are ready to 
receive him. 

As the church hath power from Chrift over a delinquent 
member to reject him from their focieties, fo alfo over a fcan- 
dalous officer, to deprive him of his office among them (though 
this wee fpeak de jure, non de facto, for bleffed be God, we 
never had any accafion to put this in practice, and wee desire 
wee never may) for as they, and they only had power from 
Chrift to call one to adminifter unto them, fo they have the 
same power (upon juft caufe given, and he making himfelf un- 
worthy and unfit to perform that work they called him to, and 
to adminifter holy things with his impure hands) that when 
they /hall fee one juft ground that Chrift himfelf hath difcardea 
from miniftring unto them, then they alfo may be Chrifes In- 
JStruments to depofe him from the office they called him unto. 

In all thefe church-adminiftrations, {poken of in 44. , ‘ & 
this Difcourfe, our great defire and care is to 2s. &s. 12, ' 
carry all things with joynt confent of all the 
members, which was the practice and honour of the Primitive 

times, 


Lev. 26, 39. 40. 


2 Cor. 1. 7. 8, 


& 2. 6. to 9. 


2 Cor. 2. 6. to 9. 


2 Cor. 2. 7, 8. 
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times, which Pau/ fo much defired, fhould be in the church of 
Corinth, and through Gods great goodneffe we 
have obtained that mercy that ufuually in all our 
admiffions, dismiffions, elections and cenfures, it hath been fo 
with us to our great comfort. 
But in cafe there fhould any difference arife (as poffibly they 
may through the remaining darkneffe of our mindes, all not 
being able to fee alike) then fuch as diffent from their Brethren 
and propound their grounds which are either weighty from ¢he 
Word, and then it is the voyce not of the Brethren only, but 
of Chrift fpeaking in thee, to which the reft fubmit and yeeld, 
or elfe their reafons have little or no ftrength in them, which 
the Brethren are able with eafe to anf{wer ; and then either the 
reft fee it and yeeld, or if they are not convinced of the in- 
validity of their reafons, and the ftrength of their Brethrens 
anfwers, it is either through the weakneffe of their judgement, 
or the /tiffuesse of their will, if the former be the caufe, the 
reft lovingly inform them, and patiently beare with them, till 
things be in fome fort cleered up; that they are content 
wholly to fubmit and confent to make no further trouble, which 
they are frequently taught, to do in cafes of fuch nature; but 
if ftiffneffe of will plainly appeare, or a {pirit of contradiction, 
if they will not by loving information lay down themfelves, they 
think it meet to admonifh them of pride and wilfulnefs, and 
leave them under it till they fhall repent, whereby the liberty 
of their voyce is taken from them, till they have removed the 
offeence. 
Cottons Way But if the caufe fhould be weighty and dark, 
of Churches, and the doubt great on both fides, wee call in 
rtd light from other churches, to whom by agreement 
they repaire, and crave their counfell: This be- 
ing faithfully done, by Gods ordinary bleffing and prefence (to 
our comfort we {peak it) we have found it conclufive and availe. 


2 Cor. 2. 10. 





[That which follows is added out of Mr Cottons late hooke of 
the way of the Churches in New-England, that this 
Narration might be compleat.] 


Itherto of their practice in regard of each Church by it 
felfe, and the members of it: in the next place is to be 
related what the courfe is in refpeét of many Churches in com- 
munion and fellowfhip ; and this (omitting what was faid before 
in their mutuall affiftance about the conftitution of particular 
Churches, and recommendation of members, &c.) confifts in 
two 
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two points generally (for wee will name onely the chiefe) firft, 
the combination into Synods or Affemblies : Secondly, Dealing 
with Delinquent Congregations. 

For the firft; When either corrupt opinions, or fufpicious 
practices are {cattered, fo as they cannot well be healed by any 
Church alone, the E/ders of the Churches defirous 
to maintaine verity and unity of judgement, in 4 genblies. 
matters of doctrine and integrity of life through- 
out the Churches, doe both acquaint the Magz/trate, being 
nurfing Fathers (among ft us) to the Church, with the neceffary 
occafions and ends of a generall Affembly, and doe alfo /ollictte 
the Churches to fend fome fit perfons at fuch a time & place 
where the Affembly is to be held, to confider and difcern of 
the matters in queftion. 

The Affembly being met in the name of Chrifi, and his 
prefence called for by humble and ecarneft prayer, the matters to 
be difcuffed are propounded by one of the Eéders of that 
Church where we meet, or by fome other appointed by them, 
and confented to by the Afemdly. The matters propounded, 
the Elders do declare their judgement, together with their 
reafons from the Word. 

All which time it zs free for any man prefent, (and all may 
be prefent, if they will) as well the Meffengers of the Churches, 
as others (after leave orderly craved and obtained, ‘nes 
to propound their doubts without offence) whence Niece 
difputation doth arife (as Adz. 15. 7.) till all parties be either 
fatisfied or convinced. 

In points which are not fo fully cleared and agreed upon, or 
the nature of them fuch as may admit further difcuffion, differ- 
ence of apprehenfion without dt/union of affection, _2I 
or difturbance of the Churches peace is permitted, 
and each man is left to his Chriftian libertie; {o farre as they 
all attaine, they judge and minde one thing ; tf any be otherwife 
minded, who in fimplicitie of heart feeketh the truth, and in 
meckneffe of wifdome and love, holdeth forth the fame, wee hope 
God will in time reveale the fame unto him; in the meane 
time, all agreeing in this one, Not to condemne nor 
to defpife one another tn differences of weakneffe. 

For the fecond, viz. the dealing with, or admonifhing of 
offending Churches. When a fcandall arifeth in a Church, 
whether by corruption of dodétrine, or in manners ; , 
if upon diligent fearch it prove true, the Church Admonition of 
hearing thereof, fendeth Letters, or Meffengers, delinquent 
or both, unto the E/ders of that Church, and ex- Churches. 
horteth them to take a fpeedy courfe to the redreffe — 

ut 


Rom. 14. 2, 3. 
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But if the E/ders prove remiffe therein, (or be faulty them- 

=e felves) they then certifie she whole Church thereof, 

to call upon their Officers, as Paul fent to the Church of 
Col. 4. 11. Coloffe, to call upon Archippus, Col. 4. 11. 

If the Church heare them not, the Church offended taketh 
in the helpe of two or three Churches more to joyne with 
them. If ftill the offending Church perfift in the neglect of 
their duty, and of the counfell of their brethren, either the 
matter would be referred to a Congregation of many, or all the 
Churches together, (if need fhould require) or els if the offence 
be evident, and weightte, and of z//, though mot of generall confe- 
quence, the Churches offended would (as juftly they might) wzth- 
draw themfelves from the right hand of fellowfhip, and fo for- 
beare all fuch exercises of mutuall brotherly communion with 
them ; which all the Churches of Chrift are wont to walke in 
er one towards another, as mutuall. 1. Participation 
Way of chur. Of Ordinances; 2. Recommendation of members ; 
ches, caf. 6. 3. Confultation in matters of weight; 4. Soyning 
Se? 1, 2534 in Affemblies; 5. Contribution to their outward 
5, 6, 7. a . 

wants; 6. and helping to propagate {uch Churches 
which are (with this 7. of admonition) the feverall acts of com- 
munion which wee hold as Churches one with another. 

And though we have never been put to the utmoft extent of 
this duty, becaufe the Lord hath fo prevented that no church 
hath ftood out fo long; yet if it fhould fo fall out (as God for- 
bid) wee look at it as our duty, by proportion as one brother is 
bound to be faithfull to another ; and by evample of the Church, 
Song. 8 8. who lookes for her little fifter that had no breafts ; 
and of the Apoftle, 2 Cor. 11. 28. who took care of all the 
Churches, which publike fpirit of grace and love is not dead 
with them ; all the Churches of Chrift ought to have @ care and 
watchfull eye over the publike good one of another, though 
not virtute officit, yet intuitu charitatis. 

Now, let all godly minded judge, what errour or iniquity is 
in our Pra¢tice, fo much cryed out upon by the fons of men, 
and fome of our deare Brethren, who cry us down 
for Separatifts, Schifmamaticks, Anabapiifts, and 
what not? Zhe foundations are caft down, ana 
what hath the righteous done? Oh, let men fhew us from the 
bleffed Word of truth, where our errour lies ; let them fet down 
a purer pattern before us, and wee hope God will not fo far 
leave us, but that he will open our eyes, and bow our hearts to 
entertain it; but if upon mature thoughts they judge this to 
be the very Way of God, (as we believe verily God is now 

about 


Pfal. 81. 5. 
& 11. 3. 
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about to cleer it, fo to be to all the world) let 
them in the name of God, lay away all prejudice 
againft our perfons and practices, and follow us 
fo far as we follow Chrift; So wee could with 
that all men were as we are, faving our meannefs. 
Now the God of all truth, and the Father of all 
lights, perfwade the fpirits of all his precious 
ones, duly to prife thofe wayes of Chrift, and bow 


ay 


1 Cor. 11. 1. 
A€ts 26. 9. 29. 4. 
2 Pet. 5. 10. 
James I. 17. 
Ifa. 13. 12. 

& 46. 4. 

Lam. 4. 2. 

Pfal. 2. 15. 
Phil. 2. 10. 15. 


their hearts to ftoop to the fimplicity of the gofpel of our bleffed 
Lord and common head, Fefus Chrift, in whole bleffed bofome 
of love and care, I leave them and you, ever refting 


Their and your loving Brother. 
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MUTUAL CRITICISM. 


My object in writing is to acknowledge, and, if possible, pay 
a debt which I owe to Congregationalism. 

Mr. Nordhoff, in his late work on The Communistic Societies 
of the United States, takes pains to exhibit by examples, a 
system of Autual Criticism which is practised in the Oneida 
Community ; and in his concluding speculations on the advan- 
tages of Communism and the essentials of success in it, he 
again refers to that system in the following terms : — 

: “Finally, there should be some way to bring to the 
light the dissatisfaction which must exist where a number of 
people attempt to live together, either in a commune or in the 
usual life, but which in a commune needs to be wisely man- 
aged. For this purpose I know of no better means than that 
which the Perfectionists call ‘criticism, — telling a member 
to his face, in regular and formal meeting, what is the opinion 
of his fellows about him,— which he or she, of course, ought 
to receive in silence. Those who cannot bear this ordeal are 
unfit for community life and ought not to attempt it. Bzt, zz 
fact, this ‘criticism, kindly and conscientiously used, would be 
an excellent means of discipline in most families, and would in 
almost all cases abolish scolding and grumbling.” — Nordhoff’s 
Communities, page 413. 

In the Congregationalist of January 28th, there is a notice 
of Mr. Nordhoff’s book, in which his “amusing” description 
of acriticism which he witnessed at the Community is quoted, 
and another use that might be made of the system is suggested, 
thus :— 

“ We wonder how criticism would work as a means of grace 
in some of our churches ?” 

Now, the good thing which I wish to do is to give the history 
of this system of Mutual Criticism ; first, because that history 
really belongs to the Quarterly as the representative of Con- 
gregationalism (as I am about to show), and secondly, because 
the usefulness of such an institution ought not to be limited 
or hindered by a misapprehension of its origin. The truth is 
that Mutual Criticism as a “means of grace” was not invented 
by me or by the Oneida Community, but was practised in the 
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very innermost sanctuary of the Congregational Church more 
than forty years ago, and owes its existence to the same great 
afflatus that gave birth to the Missionary Societies, the Bible 
Societies, and all the other institutions of modern religious 
benevolence. The proof of this statement I now proceed to 
give. 

In an account of my own religious experience, which I pub- 
lished in 1844, I stated where I first found and practised and 
submitted to criticism, as follows : — 

“In consequence of my decision to become a missionary, 
soon after I entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, my 
connection with the missionary brethren became very intimate, 
and I was admitted toa select society which has existed among 
them since the days of Newell, Fisk, etc. Among those with 
whom I was thus associated, I remember Lyman and Munson, 
who were killed by cannibals some years ago on one of the 
islands in the East Indies; Tracy, who I suppose is now in 
China; Justin Perkins, the Nestorian missionary, and Cham- 
pion, who went to Africa, but subsequently returned and died. 
One of the weekly exercises of this society was a frank criti- 
cism of each other’s character for the purpose of improve- 
ment. The mode of proceeding was this: At each meeting, 
the member whose turn it was, according to the alphabetical 
order of his name, to submit to criticism, held his peace, while 
the other members, one by one, told him his faults in the 
plainest way possible. This exercise sometimes cruelly cruci- 
fied self-complacency, but it was contrary to the regulations of 
the society for any one to be provoked or complain. I found 
much benefit in submitting to this ordeal, both while I was at 
Andover and afterward.” — The Perfectionist, April 20, 1844. 

I cite this old record because it was written and printed 
several years before the existence of the Oneida Community, 
and before any attempts were made to practise criticism among 
Perfectionists. In the course of last year, 1874, Mr. Henry 
W. Burnham, a member of the Oneida Community, undertook 
to follow the clew furnished in the above paragraph of my reli- 
gious history and was led into a very interesting investigation, 
of which he has given a general account in the following letter 
to one of the persons with whom he corresponded :— 
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[Letter of H. W. Burnham.] 
“ONEIDA, March 6, 1874. 

“ DEAR Si1r,—I am much indebted to you for your very sat- 
isfactory response to my inquiries. You have given me the 
exact information I wanted, and all I wanted — information too 
that I have sought in vain at Andover, and by correspondence 
with others. You are certainly entitled to a frank reply to 
your queries about myself, and my object in writing to you. 

“Thirty years ago I was a Congregational preacher. I am 
now a member of a community in which the system of criti- 
cism which you describe is practised daily. J. H. Noyes, the 
founder of that community, was a student at Andover in 
1831-2, and belonged to the secret missionary society called 
‘The Brethren.’ He introduced the system of criticism into 
our Community more than twenty-five years ago, and always 
said that he got it from that secret society at Andover. In an 
account of his religious experience printed many years ago he 
said— [Here the paragraph already cited was introduced.] 

“ Having occasion a few months ago to visit Boston and its 
vicinity on business, I went to Andover on purpose to verify 
the above statement. I called on the President of the Semi- 
nary, showed him the statement, and asked for information 
about the society referred to. He had heard of the existence 
of the society, and seemed much interested in recovering its 
history, but could give me no information about it. He re- 
ferred me to the President of the Society of Inquiry, who did 
not know even of the existence of the society, but referred me 
to the Librarian of the Seminary. This last gentleman inter- 
ested himself in my inquiry, and examined the records of ‘ The 
Brethren, which were in his custody, but found nothing that 
distinctly confirmed Mr. Noyes’ account of the practice of 
criticism. He referred me to Rev. Mr. Anderson, of Boston, 
and I called on him. He also knew of the existence of the 
society, but could give me no information about the practice 
of criticism. In fact, he doubted whether there ever was any 
such practice in the society, and, to tell the truth, so did those 
whom I had previously called on; insomuch that I almost 
began to think that possibly Mr. Noyes was mistaken. I ob- 
tained, however, at Andover, several names of living members 
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of the secret society— yours among the rest—and thus I 
have had the good fortune to draw from you exact information 
on what I regard as an important point in history. 


“Respectfully and gratefully yours, 
“H. W. BurNHAM.” 


The following is the list of names which Mr. Burnham ob- 
tained at Andover :— 


Rey. JaMEs W. DALE, D. D., Media, Penn. 

Rev. BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER, D. D., Missionary of A. B.C. F. M. 
Rev. Horatio SoutucarteE, Rector of Zion Church, N. Y. City. 
Rev. NATHANIEL S. Foitsom, Concord, Mass. 

Rev. Wm. G. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., Constantinople, Turkey. 

Rev. Epwin F. HatFi£E Lp, D. D., 149 W. 34th St., N. Y. City. 
Rev. JOHN A. VINTON, Winchester, Mass. 

Rey. Exias RicGs, D. D., Constantinople, Turkey. 

Rev. Ira Tracy, Bloomington, IIl. 

Rev. WILLIAM Arms, Duquoin, IIl. 

Rev. Wa. C. Jackson, South Acton, Mass. 

Rev. B. LABAREE, D. D., West Roxbury, Mass. 


To each of these names the following circular was ad- 
dressed :— 


[Circular.] 


“DEAR Sir,—I am engaged in some historical researches 
relating to the early interest in the cause of Missions at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and I have been advised to apply 
to you for information on certain points. What I wish to know 
is the history of a secret society of missionaries called ‘The 
Brothers,’ which is said to have originated at Williams College 
with Mills, Fisk, Newell, and others, and was existing at An- 
dover certainly in 1832,— how much longer I cannot say. 

“Tf you belonged to that society, or knew anything about it, 
will you be kind enough to tell me what you remember about 
a system of Mutual Criticism which was practised in it. I 
have been informed that each member, in turn, offered himself 
and was subjected at the weekly meetings, to the free remarks 
of all his brethren on his faults. I should like, if possible, to 
ascertain when and with whom this practice originated, and 
how long it was continued. Any other information which you 
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may think proper to communicate about ‘The Brothers’ will 
be gratefully received. 
“Yours respectfully, 


“H. W. BurnHAM.” 


In the course of a few months answers were received from 
nine of these persons. Some of them were unable to recall 
anything of importance relating to the special subject of criti- 
cism; but nearly all expressed enthusiastic interest in the 
memories which Mr. Burnham’s letter awakened. Two of the 
responses were so satisfactory and conclusive in regard to the 
origin of the institution of criticism and so interesting in 
themselves, that I shall here copy them in full. ) 


[Letter from Rev. Fohn A. Vinton.] 
“WINCHESTER, MAss., Feb. 23, 1874. 
“Mr. H. W. BuRNHAM, 

“ My dear Sir,— You inquire respecting ‘a secret society of 
missionaries. You should have said, not ‘of missionaries, 
but ‘of persons intending to become foreign missionaries’ ; 
for a considerable number of persons, at one time or another, 
were members of that society who never became missionaries. 
They all zztended to be missionaries, but some were hindered 
by circumstances beyond their control, of whom I was one. 
The society was not called ‘The Brothers,’ but ‘The Breth- 
ren.’ In all such matters it is best to be eract. 

“This society, as is often the fact, was very small in its be- 
ginnings. It was formed in the N. W. lower room of the East 
building of Williams College, Sept. 8, 1808. It consisted of 
only six young men, students of that College: Gordon Hall, 
who graduated 1808; Samuel John Mills, Ezra Fisk, and 
James Richards, 1809; Luther Rice and John Seward, 1810. 
I have the impression that Richard Chauncey Robbins, 1809, 
was also one of them; but of this I am not sure. Fisk, 
Seward, and Robbins were prevented from going. The Consti- 
tution, names and all, was written in cipher. Great pains were 
taken to keep the whole affair secret, and nothing was known 
of it, save by its members, till long since I left Andover, which 
was near the end of Sept. 1831. There were reasons then for 
secrecy which do not exist now. The whole affair of missions 
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to the heathen was then regarded as savoring of infatuation, 
as the supreme of folly. Very few thought otherwise. 

“You mention Newell as one of the founders of the ‘Society 
of Brethren.’ Mr. Newell graduated at Harvard College in 
1807, the year before the society was formed. If ever amem- 
ber, it was after the transfer of the society to Andover, in the 
winter of 1809-10. ' 

“This society was wholly distinct from any other, as, for in- 
stance, from the Society of Inquiry, and from the Committee 
on Foreign Missions, at Andover, and from the American 
Board. It moved in a sphere of its own, silent, gentle, and 
unknown, but operating powerfully and producing important 
and lasting effects. 

“Dr. Anderson affirms in his Memorial Volume, published in 
1861, that this society was then in existence. This I seriously 
doubt. The special need of its existence had ceased before 
1861. Dr. Anderson was never a member, and must have im- 
perfectly comprehended its nature, design, and scope. 

“The object of the society, as expressed in the Constitution, 
was, ‘to effect, in the person of its members, a mission or 
missions to the heathen.’ 

“T look back with a sacred awe, and an interest which can 
never cease, on my connection with the ‘Society of Brethren.’ 
Your call on me for information has struck a chord in my in- 
most soul, I had from my childhood — say from 1810 — been 
deeply and tenderly interested in Foreign Missions. I had 
read in the old Panoplist the letters of the missionaries, and 
the proceedings of the English Missionary Society. The 
names of Vanderkemp, Kicherer, Carey, Thomas, Marshman, 
and Ward, were familiar as household words. I well remember 
the early efforts to send missionaries from this country; the 
formation of the American Board. I heard the early mission- 
aries, Hall, Nott, Judson, and Mills, preach ; I read with the 
deepest interest the Memoir of Harriet Newell; 1 knew of the 
various missions as they came into existence. My mind was 
always, and increasingly, attentive to the subject. Being thus 
interested, the fact became known to others, especially at col- 
lege (Dartmouth) and at the seminary. I was active in the 
Society of Inquiry, and in every way then open to me. 

SECOND SERIES.— VOL, VII. NO. 2. 18 
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“At length, on the evening of Feb. 2, 1830, being then a 
member of the Middle Class in the Theological Seminary, An- 
dover, I was invited to a room occupied by a friend in the 
seminary. I found myself there in the presence of perhaps 
six or eight students, well known to me as ardent friends of 
missions. The question was then and there put to me, in a 
form in which I had never heard it before, ‘ Are you willing to 
go on a Foreign Mission?’ I was at first startled, and asked 
a little time to consider and pray over it, before returning an 
answer. 

“ Two or three days afterward I devoted a day to secret fast- 
ing and prayer; laying aside all my studies, and all woridly 
thoughts as far as possible, and endeavoring to look to 
God with full purpose and singleness of heart ; and I can truly 
say, through the grace of God given unto me, that it was a 
precious, profitable day to me. [Diary.] Then follows a full 
account of the confessions and supplications made that day. 

“T consulted Dr. Woods, Dr. Tyler, and others who knew me 
best, and the result was a full devotion of myself to the work 
of a foreign missionary,—a determination which I have never 
since regretted. I soon gave my answer to ‘The Brethren’ 
to this effect, and was admitted a member of their body, after 
a solemn promise to ‘keep secret the existence of this 
society.’ 

“T attended their meetings and took part in all of their efforts ; 
I suppose I know as much about that society as any man liv- 
ing. We did what we could to promote a spirit of missions, 
not only in the seminary, but wherever there was opportunity 
elsewhere, attending monthly concerts, etc. 

“T can truly say no part of my life was more happily spent, 
and no part affords me more pleasure in the retrospect now, 
after the lapse of more than forty years. I was brought near 
to God and to Heaven, and I now deeply lament that my pur- 
pose of making known Christ to the heathen was defeated by 
circumstances beyond my control. 

“«The Brethren’ had one practice which I have never 
known to exist elsewhere. Every member, when his turn 
came, was expected to submit to a thorough criticism of his 
character and prevailing habits. I do not remember how often 
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this matter was attended to, nor do I remember how often we 
met. As there were so many other meetings, class meetings, 
meetings of the Rhetorical Society, of the Society of Inquiry, 
etc., I think we did not meet oftener than once a month; but I 
am not sure. But I am sure of this, viz. that during the 
twenty months that I was a member of the Society of ‘ Breth- 
ren, my turn to be criticised in the manner just referred to 
occurred only once; and believe me, once was enough fora 
life-time. Such an operation I never went through before or 
since. I have before me at this moment the remarks then 
made on my manner and way of doing things, in prayer, in 
conversation, etc. The process was severe and scathing in the 
extreme. Most of the remarks were just and kindly intended ; 
* some of them were, I have always thought, unkind, unjust, and 
rather zoo severe at least. At the same time, as I wrote in my 
journal, I was conscious of other faults, more heinous and more 
dangerous to my soul and to the cause of Christ, as committed 
more directly against God. 

“The immediate result was to drive me to the blood of sprink- 
ling, the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness. After I 
went to my room I could but weep before God over my nu- 
merous faults, they faithfully exposed. 

“ Among those who took part in this process were Schauffler, 
now of Constantinople, Lyman, now in Hawai, Munson, and 
Lyman, the martyr, missionaries of Sumatra, and nine or ten 
others. 

“ Respectfully yours, 
“Joun A. VINTON.” 


[Letter from William Arms, D. D.] 


“DuQuoin, ILL., Feb. 25, 1874. 
“H. W. BuRNHAM: 


“ Dear Sir, — Yours df the roth inst. isat hand. Not know- 
ing your object fully, and not knowing whether the ban of 
secrecy is removed from the society to which you refer, I may 
not give the exact items you wish, but I will do the best I can. 
It is evident that you are not a member of the society, nor do 
you know its name, and for the above reasons, I shall not at 
present give you the latter. 

“There was a society formed at Williams College originally 
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by Mills, Hall, and Richards, and joined afterwards by Newell, 
Nott, and Judson in 1808, who held their weekly meetings on 
the ‘banks of the Hoosac by the haystack,’ for the purpose of 
prayer and consultation on the subject of Foreign Missions, 
the object of which was, as expressed in its Constitution, ‘to 
form in the person of its members a mission or missions to 
the heathen.’ Their minutes were for a time kept in cipher, 
but after a while they were written in full. In the spring of 
1810 Mills took this society with him to Andover, where he 
and his associates immediately took measures which resulted in 
the organization of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. In 1831-32-33 it still existed at Andover, 
and had branches in many of the colleges in New England, and 
in Auburn and Princeton Theological Seminaries. At that 
time it counted in its list of members all the secretaries of the 
Board, nearly all the missionaries in the field, gentlemen and 
ladies, and all the students at Andover who were known to 
contemplate the work of missions asa personal concern. And 
though their existence as a society was unknown, they had a 
controlling influence in the seminary. The president of the 
Society of Inquiry was always a member of that circle. They 
had their weekly meetings for prayer and consultation. At 
these meetings they did discuss the characters of one another, 
all in kindness and love, but sometimes they did rake us pretty 
hard. It was here that all their plans were discussed and 
adopted. It was here that the American Board for Foreign 
Missions had its origin, and it was here, too, that many of our 
benevolent societies had their inception and plan of arrange- 
ment laid. Among these I would name the American Board 
for Foreign Missions, the American Bible Society, the United 
Foreign Mission Society, the African School Society, the 
American Tract Society, the American Temperance Society, 
and I believe one or two others. It was at one of these meet- 
ings that Bro. Henry Lyman proposed that he would turn 
Baptist, giving as a reason that the Baptist Society were in 
greater need of missionaries than the Congregationalists. I 
mention this as a specimen. 

“ How long the society continued in operation I know not, 
but I know that it lived long enough to have its influence felt 
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to the remotest corner of this ruined world! It was in the 
meetings of that sacred conclave that I spent some of the 
happiest, and I might say some of the most profitable hours 
of my life. 

“You will see in Choules and Smith’s Origin and History of 
Missions, in Vol. II, p. 234, an article that will give some 
light on the subject, and if I can add anything to aid you in 
your enterprise, let me know it. Probably long ere this the 
secrecy has been removed from the society, and something 
more might be said, though not a great deal. 

“ Respectfully yours, 
“ WILLIAM ARMS.” 


Thus you perceive that the institution of Mutual Criticism 
belongs to Congregationalism, — was the product of its purest 
devotion, its era of martyrdom. If there is anything rational 
or useful in it, Congregationalists ought to have the benefit of 
it without borrowing or paying a royalty to the Oneida Com- 
munity. All that I or the Community can claim is that we 


have adopted the institution and made the most of it. Perhaps 
our long and varied experience in testing it will sometime be 
worth something to the world. But the honor of the inven- 
tion belongs to the missionary spirit of the Congregational 
Church, and I would as soon rob the grave of my mother as 
take credit to myself for what that church has done for me. 


Joun H. Noyes. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


1 When a member of Andover Seminary in 1847, we noticed that the 
exercises of the Monthly Concert held in the Seminary Chapel seemed to 
be pre-arranged. Making some inquiry in regard to it of a classmate 
who was expecting to devote his life to missionary service, he infermed us 
that the students who had consecrated themselves to the missionary work 
were accustomed to meet together, — that they had prepared a programme 
for the Concert and handed it to the professor in charge, and that so far as 
it pleased him he was guided by it in calling upon persons to take part in 
the exercises. Does this indicate that this Society of “The Brethren” 
was then in existence ?— EDITOR. 
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THE IMAGINATIVE ELEMENT IN PREACHING. 


Heart, head, and address are the capital forces of the pul- 
pit. No one will contest the title rights of the first two, and 
the third ought never to be challenged ; at any rate, its claim 
can speedily be made good. There is a little book in print, 
called Feathers for Arrows, by a master of pulpit oratory — 
Charles H. Spurgeon. It is cited here because in its eloquent 
witness to the value of imaginative preaching it might well 
stand as a substitute for the present essay ; the title is a pic- 
turesque table of contents in brief, indicating an affluent cluster 
of pulpit illustrations, — the surplusage of the great preacher’s 
mental wealth. He regards the preacher as a Gospel bowman, 
under obligation to speed the arrows drawn from God’s quiver 
by the most skilful archery. If he would hit the heart's centre, 
like the common archer he must give his arrow-shaft graceful 
and suitable form. 

This is all very suggestive as a transcript from the man’s 
own mental history. The greatest preacher of Britain is not 
so because he is the best Christian in the kingdom, eminent 
beyond his associates in faith and devotion : hundreds of Eng- 
lish pastors are, we may believe, just as pious as he, many are 
more learned, while his equals in fibrous and energetic thought 
are legion. 

But Spurgeon’s mind is efflorescent; his sermons are as 
trees of the orchard in May, mantling with blossoms ; his 
thoughts take color as they spring from his fervid lips. The 
people who throng his vast “ Tabernacle” seem to see the 
truth beckoning and to hear it pleading, as though the case 
of the soul had found celestial advocacy. The incomparable 
popu'ar success of the man is due largely, perhaps most of all, 
to this,—he is more skilfully imaginative than his fellows. 
The term “ skilfully” is used with a purpose: it implies adapta- 
tion to the demands of average pulpit work. When Spurgeon 
illustrates, the fitness of his imagery to the present necessities 
seems begotten of an instinct wellnigh infallible. 

Men like him are mighty with their fellows, — they know 
how to talk with them. Of course, I am now taking for granted 
certain elements of character held in common with many less 
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distinguished men, as love to God, love to men, personal sym- 
pathy. Multitudes of their brethren are not less richly graced 
in these respects ; but to the most there is no such riding in 
chariots of fire, no such interpreting the Divine to average 
intelligence in readable symbols, as distinguish these princes 
of pulpit art. 

These facts have their lesson, and deserve careful study from 
every conscientious man in the Christian ministry. They 
come to this : the best pulpit workmanship makes large use of 
the imaginative element in preaching. 

1. We underrate its importance at our peril. 

In any wise estimate of our vocation, oratory ranks next to 
piety in fitness for highest usefulness. The Protestantism to 
which we are loyal counts the “ preaching of the word” the 
foremost agency ordained of God for saving men; but to preach 
well, force in manner and skill in method are prime essentials. 
Modern church-life presents no greater anomaly than the small 
regard of the average ministerial brotherhood for rhetoric. 
Happy is that clerical association whose members do not merit 
special stricture in this direction, and in no very measured 
degree. Assiduity in cultivating the art of expression, on 
which depends so largely the force of impression, is certainly 
the exception among us. 

A very little examination will convince the most sceptical that 
an appalling percentage of preachers are dull, dry, tiresome, — 
and needlessly so. Why? Not of necessity because they 
do not ardently desire to do good; nor because they are 
prayerless, or unsound in doctrine, or self-indulgent ; but they 
forget that having a good way of “putting things” is almost 
equally important with having good things to put. It is with 
the preacher as it is with the artist in his studio, whose fine 
ideal will never glow on the canvas or excite admiration unless 
he has patiently learned how to harmionize colors and to be 
dexterous with the brush. A skilful method is as indispensable 
to the best pulpit efforts, as a well-trained voice is to perfect 
song. A word badly chosen may paralyze the most important 
thought in an entire discourse. The bungling of sentences ; 
the clumsiness that can so locate a term requiring emphasis 
that its very position compels it to obscurity ; a want of that 
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nice perception which can adjust sound to sense; a failure to 
make language melodious, and to give to thought and feeling 
an utterance begotten of the very art they themselves inspire, 
—such failures and neglects cripple pulpit orators. Mere 
literary slackness degrades to a “most lame and impotent 
conclusion” many an effort that should have attained to at 
least respectable success. 

Herein lies much of the secret of professional mistiness, — 
the growing tame at forty, and the “ going to seed” at fifty. 
The dismal decadence of a multitude of well-intentioned men 
is quite preventable. Conscience and unresting industry, the 
culture of our calling in the interest of high art, would work 
wonders in many a languishing pastorate. It is not so much 
age that plagues the pulpit and puts it at disadvantage, as a 
kind of unpardonable mental adolescence, that suggests weak- 
ness and forfeits interest and respect. No doubt any of us can 
number a score of men in the range of our personal knowledge 
who at sixty are fresher in thought, more attractive in manner, 
and in higher demand in the churches, than they were twenty 
years ago. 

It is not the first intrusion of gray hairs in the pulpit which 
is a signal of alarm to the pews. No man in average health 
should be less of a man at fifty, or seem so, than at twenty- 
five ; but many are so in appearance and in fact ; and to them, 
not to the people, is chargeable the slackening demand for 
their services. The most of our professional feebleness is 
traceable to our own want of mental virility. If we will, 
we can remove a great deal of uneasiness from our congre- 
gations. Preachers who grow duller as they count their 
years, this side of sixty at least, do so from simple mental 
shiftlessness, very much as the Virginia planters have let 
their lands run waste from mere depletion. We must per- 
petually replenish heart and brain, or the fields of thought 
will turn meagre and barren. 

Let it be premised to what is now being said that piety is 
taken for granted,— that no value at all is assignable to a min- 
istry not rich with the Gospel spirit; let us suppose, too, that 
the preacher has good working brains and good common- 
sense: there is no reason for thinking that the Master has 
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called the underwitted to this most exacting and delicate office. 
None of us have any authorized place in the profession unless, 
to put it mildly, we average well with our friends of the so- 
called laity. 

Given piety, then, respectable education, decent talents, and 
common fidelity to pastoral duty: how shall our preaching be 
made most effectively to command the interest and enlist the 
feeling of our weekly congregations ? 

In a word, we would say, by a wise use of the imagination. 

What is imagination ? 

It is what the philosophers with one voice declare it,— the 
power of representation. It is the mental image-maker; we 
might almost call it the faculty which can render thought vis- 
ible. It enables us to study the abstract and general as though 
it were the concrete and particular ; it is a sort of photogra- 
pher of the soul, giving us faithful portraiture of intellections 
a thousand-fold more subtile than the wandering shadows and 
floating rays caught fast and made plain in our common sun- 
pictures ; it is the very radiancy of thought, giving it openness 
and intelligibility of aspect. Thought is featureless and void 
till imagination imparts vivacity and gives it complexion. We 
need this friendly faculty to introduce our ideas, to portray them, 
and credit them to those we wish to have in their confidence ; 
it is an indispensable ally to mental impression, and if we are 
largely defective in its use we are like painters working with- 
out pigments. The people need to see the truth before they 
will feel its impressiveness. The average listener will not 
readily appropriate outline thought ; if he must toil after our 
meaning, his mind will weary of the illusive labor. He will be 
like a man looking for stars by daylight, certain soon to give 
over the search, though he may feel sure there are stars in the 
direction whither he is gazing, veryfine stars too, no doubt, but 
none the more visible for that. We need to put enough lustre 
into our conceptions of truth to make them conspicuous at 
least, or they certainly will not be regarded. We must attract 
and hold the mental gaze, or to what end do we invite it? 
We are commissioned, like the prophet, to “ write the vision 
and make it plain.” 

We are apt to be misled by our scholastic associations, for- 
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getting that the world at large is not a theological seminary, 
that metaphysics is neither food, drink, nor relish to the every- 
day multitude. Suppose our school-training has fitted us to 
endure and enjoy a highly rarefied mental atmosphere, we must 
not expect the same of our auditors. We are like practised 
mountaineers, if you will, at their ease on heights where the 
inexperienced suffer vertigo and congestion. What if we are 
hardy enough to thrive on ultimate monads and become spiri- 
tually obese with craunching nothing but the crusts of Calvi- 
nistic metaphysics : this is not true of the people who face us 
week by week ; they are plain dwellers on the solid earth ; 
they cannot grow wholesome-hearted on any such witch-like 
diet. Lecture-room dialectics offer very little to ordinary 
spiritual hunger; general principles are obscure to most minds 
till pictured. To be readily understood, truth requires speci- 
fication. If you would impress it, you must summon witnesses 
and make a case, proving by instances that the truth operates 
thus and so: in this man’s trouble it was a comforter, to that 
man’s sin an avenger, in a certain admirable life it is a glory. 
Our preaching should be an exhibition, panoramic, a kind of 
moral sketch-work, with warmth of tone and abundant flesh- 
color. . 

But this is impossible, without the condition of very thorough 
preliminary work of a twofold sort. First: we must master 
thought, and profoundly. We have to deal with the sublimest 
spiritual facts, and be philosophers in the broadest and most 
dignified sense. Our labor should be with those great truths 
that range out immeasurably beyond mere scholastic or dog- 
matic limits, — heart-truths we mean, searching as an inquest 
of the conscience, and sweet as pulsing love: this, first, must we 
do, as devout thinkers and students in Christ’s great school. 
Next, we are to be artists, with aptitude of approach, with 
grace in address to the sympathy and good sense of men. To 
instruct, we must interest ; to interest, we must be facile. The 
preacher’s function, then, is always twofold —to ponder and 
to portray. He is like one combining the offices of diamond- 
hunter and lapidary, who first stoutly releases the gem from its 
flinty matrix, and then, with intricate and patient toil, exposes 
its splendor, esteeming the latter process quite as essential as 
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the first, if he would have the jewel appreciated. We who 
preach “ the unsearchable riches of Christ” are God’s miners 
and lapidaries. Imagination is the artist-faculty to polish 
these precious stones from the Gospel casket, till their clear-cut 
facets gleam heaven-like as with the kindled rose and ame- 
thyst and amber flame of apocalyptic vision. Imaginative 
preaching in contrast with simple pulpit didactics is as a 
full-length portrait, in perfect tint, and giving out the look of 
a soul, to the shadowy silhouette which is mere outline, enclos- 
ing expressionless black. 

Let no one dream that to be imaginative is to take the risk 
of being superficial or fantastic. To some minds, grace or 
brilliance puts thought under suspicion of shallowness ; they 
feel that honest brains ought to plod, and that substantial think- 
ing should be heavy. Winged and flashing things must be light- 
ballasted and vapor-like: hence, if a man says a thing splen- 
didly, he is supposed to be somehow unsound; for what is 
mighty creeps, not flies. To such an estimate there is a true 
“ Dignity of Dulness,” such as the “ Country Parson’s” essay 
so handsomely satirizes. This judgment is a very shallow 
error, nevertheless. 

Imagination is no trifler; its existence, indeed, is impossible 
without very solid antecedent thought. It is thought envisaged, 
—it is vigorous conception embodied. It is quite another 
affair from Fancy, which is the veriest dream-sprite, tiptoeing 
on nothing, coming from nowhere, and laughing at reality. One 
need not tax brain or borrow wisdom to be fanciful; but to 
imagine, he must be a thinker, a good student of relations, 
and an adept in mental science. The man who is wisely versed 
in illustrative methods is perforce a philosopher. An imagin- 
ing may be called the incarnation of an ideal, giving it Aadztat, 
vision, and voice. To represent thought in forms promptly rec- 
ognized is an intellectual triumph of the highest order. The 
mutual adjustments of soul and body are proofs of Divine wis- 
dom almost as cogent as spiritual creation itself; this miracle 
of fitness in the physical part, to the demands of the high- 
born tenant, the human mind, is the most admirable of all wit- 
nesses to God’s greatness as a thinker. Now, imagination is 
but the body of thought — its wholesomeness in complexion 
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and warmth and palpitating expression ; and, just as the phys- 
ical frame cannot be minus the psychic force within, so a truly 
imaginative product cannot be realized unvitalized by thought. 

Certainly, the solidity of truth is not impaired by giving it 
graceful form, and the preacher who is winning of speech is 
quite as likely to utter a wisdom begotten from eternity as the 
dullest dominie of all. Those used to associating the Gos- 
pel with pulpit dronishness and mental mouse-tints are not 
unlikely to tremble for God's cause and for souls if some 
artist of expression displays the truth, as the sudden rainbow 
sets in array the undreamed glories of sunlight ; but it is the 
same dear old Gospel of Christ still, only it is more luminous 
and impressive, and it were a pity to ask its accustomed dulness 
of presentation back again, because its discovered glory seems 
new ! 

It is as if one should desire some old acquaintance who has 
reformed his personal appearance, and now walks the street 
with the elegance of good-breeding and the decency of clean 
linen, to go back to his bristle-beard and his slouching, 
because he cannot think him the same man with his fine aspect 
that he was with his shabbiness. It is as if he, who has for half 
a life-time seen marble only in bulk, should come suddenly 
upon an exquisite statue that seems a soul in rest, —a silent 
thought in faultless outline. Seeing this artistic wonder he 
might deny that it has anything in common with the quarried 
masses he has called marble, — and yet he has never before 
truly seen what marble is in capacity. Imagination in the pul- 
pit is a kind of Christian sculpture, and we have the right, 
nay, are under bonds, to make the Gospel statuesque as we may, 
that men, seeing it admirable, may be drawn to its study and 
persuaded to reverence; and it surely is the Gospel no less, 
when it is made to seem approximately beautiful as its own 
ineffableness. It is simply this: the art of representation 
has been faithfully applied, — an art as truly ordained of God 
as the truth it helps to enforce. 

This is but to loyally follow God’s method in Nature: 
natural principles are never left to lie in abstract, but, so far 
as we can trace them at all, they are constructive, covetous of 
definite form, struggling for clear expression and tangible 
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effects, making themselves seen and heard with a perpetual 
eloquence of pleasing impression, making their presence sen- 
sible by plain assertion of tints from the palette of beauty, and 
of shapes the Graces might envy. 

Note how Nature deals with the higher mathematics. Is it 
a question of periodicity, involved in a teasing complexity of 
infinitesimals and logarithmic variations? Instead of map- 
ping out a diagram from the calculus on the heavens, she sets 
some whirling splendor of a sun rolling along its nicely-poised 
orbit, and the facts are before the astronomer in a sublime 
illustration. 

Is it a matter of perfect angles and absolute proportion ? 
She offers no tame demonstration by arbitrary symbols, but, 
flashing her thought into fixed sunbeams, and fining it to 
pellucid crystal, she presents her diamond to delighted science. 
Is it to be shown how atoms may be harmonized and de- 
velopment go forward by regular processes. She goes to her 
laboratory and sets her solvents at work; she makes the sun 
her subtile servitor ; and presently the patience of her wonder- 
ful Spring-alchemy returns the lily, trefoil throughout from 
dewy lips to spotless heart,—a tripartite wonder ; in every 
delicate fibre, from the sun-kissed corolla, through the silken 
stem, down to the succulent root, a perfect demonstration of 
the “Rule of Three” by means of structural beauty. 

But the principle we are considering should require no 
special urging upon Bible believers and champions, both of 
which we are by pledge and sacred calling. The Book 
love is the world’s masterpiece of imaginative literature ; its 
every page carries a similitude ; rhetoric is in her glory from 
Genesis to the eloquent Apocalypse; analogies, allegories, par- 
ables troop through the gleaming passages like the fire-winged 
creatures of our dreams; the most solemn warnings fairly 
scintillate with brilliant imagery ; the gloomy old prophets 
cannot voice a dirge or curse a sin without rising to a lofty 
sort of passion-music ; fundamental truths flame forth in 
splendid figures. Christ himself never spoke without being 
picturesque, laying earth, air, and sea, and the multiform con- 
ditions of familiar life, under tribute to his expositions of the 
Blessed Kingdom. His titles read like art-studies. He is 
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called “The Shepherd,” “The Door,” “The Way,” “The 
Wine,” “The Truth,” “The Physician,’ “The Lamb,” “ The 
Bread,” “ The Lion,” “ The Prince,” “The Bridegroom,” “ The 
Branch,” “The Root,” “The Rose,” “The Lily,” “A Stone,” 
“ A Builder,” “The Surety,” “A Star,’ “ The Shield,” “A 
Polished Shaft,” “The King of Saints,” and many more sweet 
names pleasant for Christians to utter. 

The Apostles followed their Master's method ; the most 
didactic of the Epistles, even to Paul’s great doctrinal the- 
saurus, the letter to Rome, sparkle in every part with intellec- 
tual brilliants. At the very end of the inspired Canon we are 
faced by the wonderful visions of John, whose magnificence 
is an unintermitted blaze, a sublime picture-gallery of the soul, 
where eternity outglows dull Time with her awful splendors, 
where the great facts of destiny shine out as in some gorgeous 
drama. ' 

The Book we preach, then, our one authority and appeal for 
every matter touching the preacher’s office, may stand sponsor 
in its own proper self for all that has now been advanced. 
It is the eternal preacher, inspired of the Almighty so to 
utter His truth as to make its purport unmistakable and its 
effect imperishable. Study this Divine method of instruction, 
counsel, reproof, exhortation, and profitable appeal to the soul, 
and the discovery will follow that the imaginative element is 
chiefest of all its agencies. If we are to be Bible preachers, 
our best preaching will be in the Bible way, — giving compar- 
isons, suggesting likenesses, and allowing our mental range the 
freedom of God’s large world of life in doing His moral work. 

The history of the Christian pulpit is one long-continued 
illustration of our theme. The successful preachers have, 
without exception, been imaginative in the noblest sense, from 
Paul onward. The Evangelists of the past century and a 
half, wielding men in masses, and quickening conscience to a 
white heat, have, with wise perception, employed dramatic 
methods. The most cogent thinkers of Christendom have 
ever given out their ideas in coruscations, and so it will ever 
be. We are used to thinking John Calvin quite as hard- 
headed as need be, but the man’s writings gleam with intense 
lights and striking similes. Here are a few phrases caught at 
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random from his sermon on Bearing the Reproach of Christ, 
e.g. “It is a strange road to go at a peradventure.” “Un- 
believers are blind : ought we not to have better eyes than they ?” 
“ The Son of God presents his commands to us, and every one 
stands back.” “The flesh kicks when it is brought to this 
point.” “ Let believers learn to lift up their heads towards the 
crown of glory.” 

Here is a sentence from David Swing, suggesting somewhat 
of the witchery of his eloquence, which takes for granted that 
beauty is a reinforcement to strength of thought : “ We all go 
down to the great truths of God as a child would go to a river 
bank, as if to empty it with its silver cup; but after all our 
efforts, there flows onward the mighty stream, unconscious of 
the vain mortals upon the bank.” 

Here is one of the million flashes from Beecher’s pulpit: 
“Many a man keeps the fair proportions of manhood in life, and 
seems to be without crime or vice or great fault,who is so pierced 
and channelled and granulated and eaten by petty faults that 
when he is lifted up in the eternal world, like a garment that 
is moth-eaten he will fall to pieces and be fit only for eternal 
burning.” * 

We might quote indefinitely, and every great preacher 
whose words have reached us would witness to the positions 
now taken. The writer heard one of the foremost men in the 
American pulpit declare against illustrative preaching and 
writing. Without knowing it, however, the man was himself 
a most admirable contradiction to his own pet theory on 
the subject. No preacher in the nation’s metropolis packs 
such a mass of condensed and pungent imagery into pulpit ut- 
terance as himself. He calls this process “explanation of the 
truth.” We do not care to dispute over terms so long as facts 
like the following can be cited. This same cogent preacher 
described a storm off Hatteras somewhat on this wise: “The 
wind came leaping towards us, tumbling the great waves sav- 
agely about ; it boarded our little ship like a raging pirate ; 
it drove the passengers all under hatches as with a thousand 
whips ; it bluffed the ship’s officers to their faces, and drowned 
their voices in its crazy uproar; it snarled across decks, and 
hissed like the old sea-serpent himself, and went swearing 


* From Sermon on Moth-Eaten Garments. 
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angrily through the rigging.” Yet this brilliant writer fancied 
he had no faith in the use of illustrations. 

It scarcely seems necessary to dwell further on the theory. 
Its application, with industry and conscience to enforce it, will 
redeem a great deal of tame work, and exalt a great many tire- 
some men to a desirable level of interest. 

How shall we attain to skill in this direction? We, of the 
average ministry, do not readily glow; our thoughts are not 
scenic, our words not photographic. 

We should study the art of illustration, doing faithful and 
protracted work, if need be, in this special department. 

(1.) We should examine the products of the master work- 
men in our calling, analyzing the mental processes apparent in 
their best discourses, cultivating a sympathy with habits of 
thought that gave them such facility and force in utterance. 
We need not fear becoming mimics and echoes in this line 
of study: the best companionship we can find, reasonably 
indulged, will aid to genuineness and individuality. We may 
commune for suggestive hours with the friends of our calling, 
both living and glorified, to be stimulated and instructed ; just 
as the young artist, in the quickening presence of an original 
from Raphael or Murillo, will grow to better idealization and 
more perfect truth to himself and his profession. 

(2.) We may freely draw on the common stock of illustra- 
tive material, the accumulation of productive thought in all 
ages of the church. It is no thievery to incorporate sugges- 
tions from other minds ; to make one’s own, by new impress of 
thought and association, what has passed current elsewhere : 
no more so than it is dishonest to pay a legal debt with a bank- 
note that has touched a hundred hands since its first issue. 
The scientist is not a plagiarist when he goes to the ledge for 
ready-made specimens, and makes them speak for him before 
the class: he wishes to instruct in general principles. No 
more the preacher, when he offers incidents and analogies in 
illustration of his thought, though he gather them from many 
fields and is debtor to varied minds, 

(3.) We should cultivate habits of comparative thinking ; we 
should train ourselves to reason by analogies. This myste- 
rious law of association that rivets thought to thought, and 
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classes all the inner world of knowledge and reflection by the 
affinities of mental kindred,— this subtile agent of the soul may 
be disciplined till it is the best servitor in the whole intellectual 
realm ; it may be strengthened till it works in an effortless 
way, giving the thinker prompt mastery of facts and likenesses, 
of memories and probabilities, all linked in orderly succession 
and grouped according to the requirsments of the special 
thought to be enforced. This mental tendency or force once 
thoroughly aroused and confirmed, may be depended upon 
for an indefinite amount of work ; it must be active if the mind 
is. It acts like crystalline law upon an alum solution, which 
aggregates the distributed particles about the suspended 
threads, or leaves, or what not, placed in the fluid for the pur- 
pose, till the graceful crystal sparkles at every available point. 
An active mind, carefully trained to habits of comparison, 
will insert its thoughts in outline into the world of fact, and 
make associated phenomena of every sort reveal and express 
its inmost surmisings. To such a mind the Bible is a the- 
saurus of illustration, the Book itself throughout being a mag- 
nificent cluster of illustrations in morals, every incident in it a 
chosen one for the elucidation of some spiritual truth. 

(4.) We should develop the imaginative resources of lan- 
guage. Good literary work always involves imaginative effects. 
There may be a vivid picture in the mere position held by 
some pungent word that dominates and dignifies its entire 
sentence, ¢. g. “ The sting of death is sin.” Here the terrible 
little word at the close of the sentence is a rhetorical under- 
worker. At the beginning, or the middle, or anywhere but at 
the end, it could have no such force. Here it is, all alive, — 
thrust on your notice profected and distinct, made picture-like 
and dreadful, a thing hissing, viperous, deadly. It is put in 
the right place, and that makes it tremendous. 

Now, the art of placing words is a truly imaginative one ; 
it implies a nice perception of relations, a comprehension of 
the fitness of things, nothing short of artistic. If we can tell 
just where the stress of thought and feeling should come, and 
choose to a nicety the very word that can best concentrate 
impression, every sentence will beget eloquence. Some men 


accomplish this with almost absolute perfection in utterances 
SECOND SERIES.—VOL. VII. NO, 2. 19 
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that make heart and conscience tingle. Be sure that they 
have been men of literary industry, not necessarily delvers 
among books, but certainly faithful students of the capacities 
of language. 

We should aim to give our words a force that may be com- 
pared with the concentration of the whip-stroke in the snapper 
at the tip of the lash. We want so to deliver our thought that 
it shall have at least vigorous application. . 

At any rate, we cannot afford to despise imagination. What 
if Rev. Brother Batoon does swell and gyrate, enacting the con- 
secrated grotesque, every Sunday, and treating his work as 
though the chiefest pulpit function was to create a stare in the 
pews. The outre and fantastic no more argue against dignity 
and delicacy in diction and chaste dramatisms in action, than 
the spring-halt of a limping horse should discredit the grace 
and fleetness of the noble courser. We may rely upon it, fine- 
ness in pulpit workmanship need not diminish its force, and 
nothing will more contribute to fine it than the chastened 
ardors of a true imagination. 

This one thing we may enter decisively upon our working 
creed, viz. for most effective public ministry we must do very 
conscientious labor in the department of imaginative thinking. 
As already intimated, the brethren of “the cloth” are negli- 
gent in this regard to an appalling degree. Not you, sir, nor you, 
again, of our Conference, I suppose, but those sober fellows 
over in the next Association, brethren slow and slim, who 
fancy that to be dramatic is to demean the truth, who dream 
that the art of pleasing is quitclaimed to the Devil, and 
whose sermons are dried bundles of amiable remarks upon 
topics that should jet with flame all the way through. 

Let us give our calling the advantage of choicest workman- 
ship and make our pulpits luminous. Our sermons will be none 
the less messages from the very heart of Christ by becoming 
iridescent. If we describe the City of God, and make our peo- 
ple hear, as it were, its choral outbursts, and see its walls auro- 
ral with salvation, its lifted gates gleaming as with opal fire, 
and its happy hosts bannered of peace, and led out by the 
lofty-browed Son of God, we shall no less persuade and con- 
vince than did we kindle no spark and had we suffered senti- 
ment wholly to languish. 
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When, then, we have a thought from God to offer, though it 
be fine-lined as the most needle-pointed Calvinism, let us 
proceed to imagine it, which is to say, image it— make it 
apparent ; let us give it a recognizable aspect to our friends 
in the pews, willing to engage every legitimate aid to that end; 
counting nature a mirror from which the reflected graces of 
Truth may shine sensibly forth ; making Science her maid-of- 
honor to apparel her and reveal her comely proportions; enga- 
ging familiar Experience as exponent and advocate, till all this 
facile life of ours is enlisted to serve us in this, our avs artium 
skilfully made to tell the dear old story of the Cross. In this 
way Imagination may become our wonder-worker, and to un- 
derrate it is to slight God’s ordinance in the case. Why, the 
world is full of eyes, through which God’s truth is looking per- 
suasively out ; the common life is populous with spiritual 
agents, each waiting to be summoned to an apostleship with 
us of the ordained human brotherhood ; and the breath of the 
Blessed Spirit should be quickening as Spring-air that drifts 
over the blossoming fields —so that when we come in Christ’s 
company to our pulpits, we may be able to give to our people 
what might almost be called garden specimens of truth, fresh 
with a very Paradise bloom. Ido not say that this method of 
presenting the Gospel will itself save men; but it is safe to 
assume it as the likeliest to be blessed in persuading the peo- 
ple to hear, heed, and obey, 


Martyn L. WILLIsTOoN. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
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HISTORY OF SUSQUEHANNA ASSOCIATION.! 


At a meeting held in Franklin, Delaware County, N. Y,, 
June 13, 1843, composed of ministers and delegates from the 
churches, an association was organized and named “ The 
Association of Southern New York.” <A Constitution, some- 
what amended, together with Articles of Faith previously drawn 
up at Walton, Columbia Society, Jan. 11, 1843, was adopted, 
These are among the things that were; but the preamble de- 
clares the object of the body to be as follows: “ We whose 
names are hereunto annexed, that we may promote harmony 
and Christian fellowship among the churches — preferring the 
Congregational mode of government —and advance the cause 
of our Lord and Saviour in this section of the country, deem 
it desirable to organize ourselves into an associate body under 
the Constitution above adopted.” 

The following ministers were present : Revs. Moses Thatcher, 
Nathaniel Pine, John R. Keep, S. A. McEwen, Philip Payson, 
Joseph Davidson, and James Cooley. 

The churches represented by delegates were: Franklin, 
Union Centre, Centre Lisle, Second Congregational of Walton, 
and First of Jackson, Pa. 

Mr. A. D. French received a renewal of a license, obtained 
elsewhere, for four years. A committee was raised to inquire 
into the orthodoxy of the church in Franklin. It was found 
to be sound in the faith, and the following sentence appears 
in the report : “ As a body, said church has no fellowship with 
the doctrine of perfection, or any other peculiarity taught at 
the Oberlin Institute, but decidedly repudiates whatever in the 
wiew of Orthodox, Congregational, and Presbyterian Churches 
is contrary to sound doctrine.” It was also voted to unite 
with the General Association of New York. 

The next meeting was held at Centre Lisle, June 4th, 1844. 
The church of Springfield, Pa., was received, Mr. A. D. French 
was ordained, and a Committee on feeble and destitute Churches 
was chosen. October 15th the Association met at Masonville. 
The churches of Masonville, N. Y., and New Milford, Pa., were 
received. 


Prepared by appointment, and read before the Association ; and published by 
their unanimous request, 
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The Association went to Jackson, Pa, June 3d, 1845, and 
to Union Centre the 28th of October of the same year. At 
the latter place resolutions on the subject of slavery and the 
pastoral relation were passed. Christian perfection was dis- 
cussed, and the following among other resolutions was passed: 


“ Resolved, That we fully acknowledge the natural ability of both saints 
and sinners to do all that God has required of them.” 


The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism was recommended as 
containing the best and most concise epitome of Christian 
doctrine for the instruction of children. The next meeting 
was held at Centre Lisle, October 20th, 1846. No business 
was transacted at the meeting in Walton, June Ist, 1847, but 
there was an adjournment to Union Centre June 22d. The 
same year another meeting was held in Walton, October roth. 
The annual meeting for 1848 was at Masonville, June 6th. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 
“ Resolved, That unnecessary absence from the worship and ordinances 
of God’s house is a disciplinable offence. 


“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this body, it is expedient for our 
churches to request their ministers to unite with this Association.” 


October 17th the Association met at Jackson, Pa., and June 
5th, 1840, it went to Springfield, Bradford County, Pa.; New 
Milford was dismissed to unite with the Presbytery. At the 
meeting in Centre Lisle, October 16th, the question of a 
division of the Association was discussed. The church in 
Franklin was dismissed, and three candidates were ordained, 
viz. Messrs. Christopher, Eggleston, and C. S. Shattuck. 

June 4th, 1850, the meeting was held at Union Centre. 
Stringent resolutions on: temperance were passed. The next 
annual meeting was at Centre Lisle, June 5th, 1851. A com- 
mittee was chosen to report on the expediency of forming 
a Ministerial Association, and reported favorably. It was 
decided to meet at Union Centre, August 3d, to consider the 
propriety of dissolving the Association. The body convened 
at the appointed time, but no action was taken with reference 
to dissolution, and it at once proceeded to the usual business, 
the only change being the adoption of a new name, “The 
Susquehanna Conference of Congregational Churches.” The 
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Constitution of the Ontario Conference was the basis of union, 
and it was voted that the annual meeting be in June, as usual. 
The following question was discussed: “ What are the best 
means of promoting the cause of Christ in our churches ?” 
The first Tuesday in June, 1852, the meeting was held in 
Owego. Here delegates were chosen for the Albany Conven- 
tion. After considerable discussion this resolution was adopted: 
“ Resolved, That the discipline of Christ’s house is purely spiritual, and 
will not admit of human policy or rule to carry out or perfect its object; 
and the second and third steps, spoken of in Matthew xviii, are not to be 


had recourse to, except when from further labor there appears to be no 
hope.” 


An essay was read upon the nature and relations of Asso- 
ciations, Conferences, and Councils. 

The next meeting was in Spencer in 1854. Resolutions 
were adopted declaring that laws passed by a government, 
contrary to the law of God, have no binding force. At the 
meeting in June, 1856, at Harford, resolutions of sympathy 
with Senator Sumner were passed. The annual meeting was 


held each year in the following places: Potterville, Pa., West 
Newark, Centre Lisle, Union Centre, Binghamton, Elmira, 
Owego, and Chenango Forks. At the last meeting a com- 
mittee was raised to prepare a new Constitution, and was 
authorized to call the churches together to act upon it. The 
meeting was called at Binghamton, May, 1865, and the new 
Constitution adopted. At this meeting the name was changed 
to “ The Susquehanna Association of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers.” The meetings were increased to three, to meet 
a want of the churches and ministers of more frequent inter- 
course. This was the more urgent since a Ministerial Asso- 
ciation in existence some years had just become extinct. At 
this meeting delegates were chosen to the National Council in 
Boston. In September of the same year the Association went 
to Triangle. February 4th, 1866, May 29th and September 4th 
meetings were held at Chenango Forks, Centre Lisle, and 
West Newark. At the last one the mutual relations and obli- 
gations of Christian churches were discussed. The Association 
went to Lisle February 5th, 1867, and to Newark Valley June 
4th of the same year. Here a committee reported a series of 
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resolutions on systematic benevolence, which were adopted. 
Only a few attended the meeting at Union Centre this year. 
February, 1868, one was held in Owego, and in June at Danby, 
and at Centre Lisle in September. At this meeting, after 
much discussion, a resolution was passed in favor of establish- 
ing a monthly paper to be called the “ Congregational Monthly.” 

February, 1869, found the Association at Candor ; June, at 
Main ; September, at Smithfield, Pa.; February Ist, 1870, at 
Motts Corners; and June, at Newark Valley. Here a very 
large meeting was held, and one afternoon was devoted to Pil- 
grim Memorial Exercises. September, 1870, the meeting was 
held in Potterville, Pa., and February, 1871, in Owego. 

In searching over the record, it has been interesting to ob- 
serve the watchfulness manifested for the best interests of the 
churches, —a burning zeal for the advancement of the cause of 
Christ, and a jealousy for the truth. There was a promptness 
to discern any of the encroachments of ecclesiastical or polit- 
ical power, and a readiness to sound an alarm of danger, and 
to express a cordial sympathy with those who were called to 
suffer in any way for the right. In the record of this Associa- 
tion we have a view of the action and course of noble men 
of the past, and of churches faithful to Christ and true to the 
New England polity. 

As early as 1801 there was an Association on the ground 
now covered by the one organized in 1843. The writer has 
not been able to learn the name by which it was known. But 
a Susquehanna Association did exist in 1802-3, including 
Chenango County, and some churches in the north part of 
Pennsylvania. It met at Lisle, October, 1803.1 A meeting 
was also held in Franklin, Delaware County. This is said to 
have been the first ecclesiastical organization in this region. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Rodman, NV. ¥. 


1 See Congregational Quarterly, Vol. XVI, page 285. 
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CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN 
1874-75. 


THE following lists are compiled from the printed catalogues (with addi- 
tions by letters) and information in manuscript. 

The seminaries are arranged in the alphabetical order of the towns 
and cities in which they are located. We have changed arrangement of 
columns to secure uniformity of style. 

The date following the office of a professor is that of the year when he 
entered upon that professorship. If he was earlier a professor in some 
other department, we have mentioned the fact in parentheses. 

The line “ Name and Residence, Graduated,” which is prefixed to 
“Resident Licentiates,” Andover, is to be considered as prefixed to every 
class throughout all the lists. Two dashes under “ Graduated ” signifies 
that the person has not been a member of any college; the name of a 
college, with a dash where the year would come, signifies that the person 
was once a student in that college but did not graduate; a blank in either 
case signifies our ignorance. 

The following list of abbreviations of names of colleges, which we 
annually use, was prepared after careful survey of the whole field. To 
secure uniformity, we are obliged to make several changes from the 
abbreviations used in some catalogues. Our rule is, in case of conflict, 
to use the simple initials for the older colleges, and more extended abbre- 
viations for the later ones. 


A.C. Amherst College, Massachusetts. Ott.C. Ottawa College. 
B.C. Bowdoin College, Maine. Ott.U. Otterbein University, Ohio. 
Ba.C. Bates College, Maine. O.W.U. Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Bel. C. Beloit College, Wisconsin. P.C. Pennsylvania College. 
Ber.C. Berea College, Kentucky. Q.C. Queen’s College, Canada. 
B.U. Brown University, Rhode Island. R.C. Ripon College, Wisconsin. 
Corn.U. Cornell University, New York. Simp.C. Simpson College, Iowa. 
Cum.U. Cumberland University, Tenn. Tab.C. Tabor College, Iowa. 
D.C. Dartmouth College, N. Hampshire. U.C. Union College, New York. 
Ham.C. Hamilton College, New York. U.Cal. University of California. 
H.C. Harvard College, Massachusetts. U.I. University of Indiana. 
Hei.U. Heidelburg University, Germany. U.M. University of Michigan. 
Hills.C. Hillsdale College, Michigan. U.P. University of Pennsylvania. 
Io.C. Iowa College. U.Va. University of Virginia. 
K.C. Knox College, Mlinois. U.Vt. University of Vermont. 
K.C.L. King’s College, London. U.W. University of Wisconsin, 
Line.U. Lincoln University, Pa. Urs.C. Ursinus College, Penn. 
Lou.C. Louis College, France. Wab.C. Wabash College, Indiana, 
Mac.C. Macon College, Tennessee. Westf.C. Westfield College, Illinois. 
_ Mar.C. Marietta College, Ohio. Westm.C. Westminster College, Pa. 
McG.C. McGill College, Canada. Weg.C. Waynesburg College, Penn. 
Mt.Un.C. Mt. Union College, Ohio. W.U. Wesleyan University. Conn. 
M.C. Middlebury College, Vermont. W.R.C. Western Reserve College, Ohio. 
N.W.C. North Western College, Illinois. Wh.C. Wheaton College, Illinois. 
N.J.C. New Jersey College. Whit.C. Whittier College, Iowa. 
N.Y.C. New York College. Witt.C. Wittenberg College, Ohio. 
N.Y.U. New York University. W.C. Williams College, Massachusetts 
0.C. Oberlin College, Ohio. W’'nC. Western College, Iowa. 
O1LC. Olivet College, Michigan. Y.C. Yale College, Connecticut. 
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I., ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMIMARY, ANDovER, Mass. 
Opened for instruction, September 28, 1808. 


FACULTY. 
Rev. EDWARDS A. PARK, D. D., Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. — 1847. (Was Pro- 


fessor of Sacred Rhetoric, 1836-47.) 


Rev. JOHN L. TAYLOR, D. D., Smith Professor of Theology and Homiletics (in the Special 
Course) and Lecturer on Pastoral Theology. — 1868, 

Rev. AUSTIN PHELPS, D. D., Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. — 1848. 

Rev. EGBERT C. SMYTH, D. D., Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History. — 1863. 

Rev. J. HENRY THAYER, D. D., Associate Professor of Sacred Literature. — 1864. 

Rev. CHARLES M. MEAD, Hitchcock Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature. — 


1866. 


Rev. J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, Jones Professor of Elocution. — 1868. 


Pres. Cyrus HAMLIN, D. D. Lecturer on Foreign Missions, 

Rev. TRUMAN M. Post, D. D., Lecturer on Congregationalism. 

Rev. ALEXANDER H. CLAPP, D. D., Lecturer on Home Missions. 

Amos H. JOHNSON, M. D., Lecturer on the Relations of Physiology to Religious Experi- 


ence. 
Rev. WILLIAM L. Ropes, A. M., Librarian, 


RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 

NAME AND RESIDENCE, GRADUATED, 
William P. Bennett, Andover, Mass. W.C. 1862 
Chas. C. Carpenter, Andover, Mass, ———— 
Charles N. Flanders, Haverhill. 

N.H. 

David P. Lindsley, Andover, Mass. 

Walter Rice, Andover, Mass. 

Albert W. Safford, Cawker, Kan. 

Albert E. Winship, Somerville, Mass. —— —— 
(7) 


D. C. 1871 
Bel.C. 1862 


SENIOR CLASS. 

John H. Barrows, Springfield, Ill. 
F. H. Bartlett, Bristol, N. H. 

Frank L. Bristol, New Haven, Ct. 
Will S. Bugbey, Springfield, O. Witt.C. 1872 
Austin H. Burr, Oberlin, O. 0.0. 1871 
Almon W. Burr, Oberlin, O. O.C. 1888 
James H. Childs, Amherst, Mass. A.C. 1869 
John W. Colwell, Providence, R. I. B.U. 1872 
Samuel E. Eastman, Royalton, Wis. O.C. 1872 
Charles E. Gordon, Worcester, Mass. Y.C. —— 
James L. Hill, Fayette, Io. Io.C. 1871 
John W. Hird, Andover, Mass. Y.C. 1871 
Frank J. Marsh, Leominster, Mass. A.C. 1870 
Harry P. Nichols, Salem, Mass. H.C. 1871 
Francis Parker, Gloucester, Mass. A.C. 1872 
William A. Rand, Portsmouth, N.H. ——- —— 
C. J. H. Ropes, London, Eng. Y.C. 1872 
Charles E. Steele, New Britain, Ct. Y.C. 1871 
Peter Wagner, Baltimore, O. Ott.U. 1871 
T. Franklin Waters, Salem, Mass, H.C. 1872 
8. H. Wheeler, South Hero, Vt. U.Vt. 1871 

(21) 


O1.C. 1867 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Cyrus G. Baldwin, Dayton, O. 0.C. 1873 


Henry A. Blake, Providence, R.I. B.U. 1873 
Charles N. Brainerd, Middlebury, Vt. M.C. 1873 
Homer W. Carter, Tallmadge,O. 0.C. 1870 
Austin 8. Chase, Andover, Mass. D.C. 1869 
Frank K. Chase, Exeter, N. H. _ 
Frank E. Clark, Westboro’, Mass. D.C. 1873 
Nathan T. Dyer, 8. Braintree, Mass. D.C. 1873 
Edmond C. Ingalls, Blooming Grove, 

N. Y. H.C, 1873 
John N. Lowell, Winterport, Me. B.C. 1873 
Kingsley F. Norris, Sodus, N. Y. A.C. 1873 
John E. Russell, Walpole, N.H. W.C. 1872 
Cyrus Stone, Andover, Mass. W.O. 1872 
Wm. T. Swinnerton, Bridgeport, Ct. —~- —— 

(14) 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


8. Winchester Adriance, Poughkeep- 

sie, N. Y. D.C. 1873 
Fred. Lyman Allen, White River 

Junction, Vt. D. C. 1874 
Edward E. Bacon, Eaton, N. Y. Ham.C, 1873 
Orrin G. Baker, Derry, N. H. D.C. 1874 
R. Montgomery Burr, Middletown, Ct.—— —— 
Otis Cary, Jr., Foxboro’, Mass. A.C, 1872 
Thomas D. Christie, Beloit, Wis. Bel.C. 1671 
William V.W. Davis, Boston, Mass. A.C. 1873 
Charles O. Day, Catskill, N. Y. Y.C. 1872 
Frank H. Foster, Springfield, Mass. H.C. 1873 
Felix Shaw Hamel, Tamworth, Eng. Q.C. —— 
J. Henry Hoffman, Lyndon Centre, 

Vt. Ba.C. 1874 
Herbert W. Lathe, Worcester, Mass. Y.C. 1873 
Alex. R. Merriam, Goshen, N.Y. Y.C. 1872 
Albert F. Newton, Manchester, N. H. D.C.1874 
John Parsons, Jr., Saugus Centre, 

Mass. H.C. 1874 
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James H. Pettee, Manchester, N. H. D.C, 1873 Rowland 8. Cross, Ripon, Wis. 
Isaac Goodell, Bradford, Mass. 
George H. Gutterson, Andover, 


James Richmond, Danvers Centre, 

Mass. A.C, 1874 
Henry B. Roberts, Everett, Mass. H.C. 1874 
Barker B. Sherman, Medford, Mass. H.C. 1870 

(20) 
SPECIAL COURSE. 
Elmer J. Beach, Harwinton, Ct. 


Ri.C. 1873 


Mass, 


Wm. J. McLean, Andover, Mass, 


(5) 
Total, 60, 


II. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Banaor, Marne. 


Opened for instruction, November, 1817. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. Enocn PonD, D. D., President, Professor Emeritus of Ecclesiastical History. —1855- 
1870, Emeritus, 1870. (Was Professor of Theology, 1832-55.) 
Rey. DANIEL SMITH TALCOTT, D. D., Hayes Professor of Sacred Literature. — 1839. 


— —, Buck Professor of Christian Theology. 


(Instruction given by Professor Barbour.) 


Rev. WILLIAM M. BARBOUR, D. D., Fogg Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties. 


— 1869. 


Rev. LEVI PAINE, Professor of Ecclesiastical History. — 1870. 


SENIOR CLASS. 

Joseph Barker, Sheffield, N. B. 
F. C. Bradeen. Dexter, Me. 
Edmund J. Burgess, East Tilbury, Ontario. 
Zenas Crowell, Liverpool, N.S. McG.C. — 
John C. Edgar, Saundersville, Mass. 
John G. Evans, Scranton, Penn. W.R.OC. — 
Lewis D. Evans, Summit Hill, Penn. 

W.R.C. — 
Arthur G. Fitz, Manchester, N. H. D.C. 1872 
Charles G. Holyoke, Yarmouth, Me. B.C. 1868 
Gustavus W. Jones, Unity, Me. 
Thomas Kinney, La Grange, Me. 
Herbert A. Loring, E. Sumner, Me. 

N.Y.U. 1872 
William Peacock, Lanark, Ontario. 

McG.C. — 
Lauriston Reynolds, E. Wilton, Me. 
Edmund C. Sherburne, Pomfret, Vt. 
8. C. Whitcomb, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Charles B. Woodcock, New York City. 

Hei.U. 1872 
(17) 


MIDDLE CLASS. 

Warren F. Bickford, Newburgh, Me. B.C. 1872 
Fred. DeBos, Salem, Mass. 

Louis XIV C. France. —— 
William Denley, Salem, Mass. 
Jonathan Edwards, Plymouth, Penn. 
Charles E. Fitz, Manchester, N. H. K.C.L.—. 
Gee. Henry Johnson, Cambridge, Mass. 

H.C, 1873 

Henry Jones, Rawdon, Quebec. 


David L. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 
Charles E. Libby, Brewer, Me. 
A. J. McGown, Scituate, Mass. 
Dugald McGregor, Manilla, Ontario. 
Samuel T. Page, Brewer, Me. 
O. W. Rogers. B.C. 1872 
David T. Williams, Blossburg, Penn. 
George H. Wilson, Salem, Mass, 
(15) 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


W. P. Alward, Queen’s County, N. B. 
Joseph F. Clemmer, Bangor, Me. 
Geo. H, Dunlap, Concord, N. H. 
Walter Farr, Carmel, Me. 
Geo. A. Gordon, Everett, Mass. 
James I. Jones, Plymouth, Penn. 
Geo. W. Osgood, Bangor,Me. Wes.U.1874 
J. 8. Richards, Jr., Bremen, Me, B.C. 1872 
Joseph St. John, Amiens, France. Otta.Cc, — 
Fletcher A, Valentine, New York City. 
N.J.C.— 


D.C. — 


T. W. Walters, Parson, Penn, 
J. Washington Wilson, East Tilbury, Ont. 
(12) 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Robert Peacock, Jr., Lanark, Ont. 
Charles Loud, Plymouth. 


(2) Total, 46. 
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Ill. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Cuicaco, ILurNol!s. 


Opened for instruction, October, 1858. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, D. D., New England Professor of Biblical Literature. — 1858. 
Rev. FRANKLIN W. FISK, D. D., Wisconsin Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. — 1858. 

Rev. JAMES T’. HYDE, D.D., Iowa Professor of Pastoral Theology and Special Studies.—1870. 
Rev. GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, D.D., Illinois Professor of Systematic Theology. — 1871. 

Rev. THEODORE W. ILopKIns, A.M., Sweetser and Michigan Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 


tory. — 1874, 


ee 


Rev. EDWARD M. Boor, A. M., Instructor in Elocution. 


Rev. WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D., Lecturer. 


Rev. GEORGE §. F’. SAVAGE, D. D., 107 Fifth Avenue, Financial Secretary and Treasurer. 


SENIOR CLASS, 


Charles H. Abbott, Andover, Mass. ———— 
Kerr C. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis. M.C, 1872 
Robert C. Bedford, Tomah, Wis. Bel.C, 1872 
Gilbert A. Curtiss, West Stockbridge, 
Mass. 
Gilbert Tompkins Holcombe, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
David D. Jones, Morris Run, Pa. 
Godfrey C. Knobel, Chicago, Ill. N.W.C. 1870 
James Oakey, Terre Haute,Ind. Y.C. 1872 
Emerson F. Smith, Benzonia, Mich. O1.C. 1871 
Julius Eugene Storm, Chesterfield, 
Mich. Bel.C, 1872 
Seth Morrell Wilcox, New Milford, 
Ill. 
(11) 


THIRD YEAR—SPECIAL COURSE. 


Daniel W. Gilmore, Chicago, Ill. —_— 

Theodore C. Northcott, Springfield, 
Tl. 

James T. Wilson, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(3) 


MIDDLE CLASS, 


Russell L. Cheney, Emerald Grove, 

Wis. Bel.C. 1872 
Hiram J. Ferris, Milton, Wis. 
Alfred M. Smith, Delavan, Wis. 
Henry Wilson, Chicago, Ill, 

(4) 


Bel.C. 1869 


SECOND YEAR— SPECIAL COURSE. 
David R. Anderson, Oak Creek, Wis. —— — 
John W. Ferner, Chicago, Ul. N.W.C. 1878 
D. Fisk Harris, Columbus, Ohio. _ 
Edward Kimball, Miles, Iowa. 
Wn. Irving Phillips, Chicago, Ill. Wh.C. 1873 
Abner M. Pipes, Tonica, IIl. 
Charles H. Rogers, Coon Creek, Mo. —— —— 
Henry M. Skeels, Dundee, Il. 
W. W. Woodruff, Vienna, Ohio, 
Eugene F. Wright, Danby, Vt. 

(10) 


M.C. 1870 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
Hamilton M. Bartlett, Sabula, Io. 
Nathan L. Burton, Plymouth, Ill. 
Willis C. Dewey, Toulon, Ill. Bel.C. 1873 
David L. Holbrook, Chicago, Ill. A.C. 1872 
Harlow S. Miils, West Chester, Io. Io.C. 1874 
Adam Simpson, Dunloy, Ireland. 
James E. Tracy, Norwich, Conn. 
Fred. H. Smith, Shoreham, Vt. 

(8) 

First YEAR— SPECIAL COURSE, 
Ward Batchelor, Bristol, Ill. 
Albert J. Canney, Minneapolis, Minn. —— —— 
H. M. Corsbie, Salem, Io, Whit.C. 1872 
John A. Griffin, Fonda, Io. _— 
Wm. H. Hinckley, Beardstown. 
Hugh Pritchard, Chicago, Ill. 

Fred. C. Tascott, Chicago, Ill. 
H. DeForest Wiard, Sheldon, Io. 
(8) Total, 44. 


To.C. 1874 
K.C. 1871 


W.C. 1874 
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IV. THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT, 
HartTForpD, Cr. 
Opened for instruction in 1834. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. WILLIAM THOMPSON, D. D., Nettleton Professor of the Hebrew Language and Litera 
ture. — 1834, 
Rev. ROBERT G. VERMILYE, D. D., Riley Professor of Christian Theology. — 1857. 
Rev. —— — , Professor of Homiletics. 
Rev. THomAS S. CHILDS, D. D., Waldo Professor of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History. — 1872, 
Rev. MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D. D., Hosmer Professor of New Testament Exegesis. ~ 1872. 
R. G. HrBBARD, Teacher of Elocution, 
Lecturers on the Carew Foundation, 1875: 
Rev. JoHN HALL, D. D., Rev. ASA D. SMITH, D. D., LL. D., Rev. WinLiaAM M. TAYLor, 
D. D., and Rev. WILLIAM H. LorD, D.D. 


SENIOR CLASS. 
Gilbert A. Curtiss, Housatonic, Mass. ——~ —— 
Henry W. Eldridge, Kensington, 


Leverett Bradley, Jr., Methuen, 
Mass. 
Franklin 8. Hatch, Chelsea, Vt. 


A.C. 1873 
A.C. 1873 


Ferdinand T. Lathe, Southbridge, 
Mass. 

John Marsland, Chester, Ct. 

Charles Bentley Strong, Coleraine, 
Mass. 


(6) 


A.C, 1871 


N. H. 

Frank J. Grimes, Keene, N. H. 
Joshua A. Hill, Washington, D.C. Linc.U.—— 
Edward 8. Hume, New Haven, Ct. Y.C.1870 
Peter McLean McDonald, Ithaca, 

N.Y. Corn.U. —— 
Israel N. Terry, Lyme, Ct. A.C. 1871 
Frederick H. Wales, Elmira, N. Y. D.C. 1872 
George W. Winch, Northfield, Vt. U.Vt. 1870 

(9) 


0.c. — 
A.C. 1873 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
Nahabad Abdalian, Gurun, Central 
Turkey. 
Norman H. Burnham, Hartford, €t. Y.C. 1873 
William D. McFarland, Hartford, Ct. —— —— 
Geo. S. Pelton, South Windsor, Ct. A.C. 1873 
(4) Total, 19. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Arthur W. Blair, Newbury, Vt. D.C. 1872 





V. THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 
NEw Haven, CONNECTICUT. 
Opened for instruction in 1822. 


FACULTY. 


Rey. NOAH PoRTER, D. D., LL. D., President (1871), and Clark Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Metaphysics. —1846. (Was Temp. Prof. of Theology, 1858-66.) 

Rev. LEONARD BACON, D. D., LL. D., Lecturer on Church Polity and American Church His- 
tory. —1871. (Was Temp. Prof. of Theology, 1866-71.) 

Rev. GEORGE E, Day, D. D., Holmes Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature and 
Biblical Theology. — 1866. 

Rev. SAMUEL HARRIS, D. D., LL. D., Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology. — 1871. 

Rev. JAMES M. Hoppin, D. D., Professor of Homiletics and the Pastoral Charge. — 1861. 

Rev. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. — 1861. 

Rev. TimotTuy DwiGat, D. D., Buckingham Professor of Sacred Literature, — 1858. 


Rev. JOHN HALL, D. D., Lecturer on Preaching. 
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RESIDENT LICENTIATES, 


* ATTENDING LECTURES, 
Rev. Henry Beach Beard, Trumbull, Ct. 
Rev. Nathan Hubbell, New Haven, Ct. 
James C. McNaughton Johnston, B. D., 
New Wilmington, Pa. 
Stephen Henry Robinson, B.D., West 
Woodstock, Ct. 


SENIOR CLASS. 
Allison Dwight Adams, Crystal 

Lake, Ill. Bel.C. 
George Crawford Adams, Castine, 

Me. 

Arthur Jared Benedict, Bethel, Ct. 
Jacob Albert Biddle, Galion, O. 
Andrew Lewis Biittner, Fort Wayne, 

Ind. Wab.C. 
William Patrick Clancy, Miller’s Falls, 

Mass. A.C. 1872 
Solomon Melvin Coles, Guilford, 

Ct. Line.U. 
Quincy Lamartine Dowd, Seville, 

0. 

Edward Dwight Eaton, Lancaster, 

Wis. Bel.C. 
Oren Dennis Fisher, Johnstown, 

Mich. 

Joseph Allen Freeman, Caledonia, 

N.8. 

Lorin Samuel Gates, Hartland, Ct 

Charles Whittlesey Guernsey, Du- 
buque, Iowa, 

George Edward Hall, Oberlin, O. 

George Harris, B. D., Poughkeepsie, 

N.Y. 

Samuel Lee Hillyer, Grinnell, Iowa. 0.0, 1872 
David Sumner Holbrook, Chester, 

Mass. 

Albert Barnes Irwin, 

I. 

William Taylor Jackson, Pooles- 

ville, Ind. w'n C. 
Henry Martin Ladd, Constantinpole, 

Turkey. M.C, 1872 
Lucius Orren Lee, Kenosha, Wis. 0.0. 1872 
David McGregor Means, Andover, 

Mass. 

Charles Lincoln Morgan, Minneapo- 

lis, Minn. Rel.C. 1871 
Charles Fitch Morse, Stafford 

Springs, Ct. 

Marshall Reuben Peck, Brookfield, 

Vt. D.C. 1870 
Frank Caleb Potter, North Wood. 

stock, 

Frederic Brown Pullan, Janesville, 

Wis. Bel.C. 1871 
Edward Payson Root, Montague, 

Mass. 


A.C. 1871 
A.C. 1872 
0.C. 


0.C. 1870 


O1.C. 


D.C. 1872 
W.C. 1871 


Io.C. 
0.C. 1872 


Y.C. 1872 


Galesburg, 


K.C. 


Y.C. 1868 


A.C. 1872 


Y.C. 1871 


A.C. 1871 


John Ogilvie Stevenson, Noank, Ct. 0.C. — 
Albert Henry Thomson, Searsport, 
Me. A.C, 1872 
Alwin Ethelstan Todd, Ludlow, 
Mass. 
Hibbird Austin Tucker, Beloit, Wis. 
Bel.C, 1872 
Nathan Hart Whittlesey, New Pres- 
ton, Ct. 
Sedgwick Porter Wilder, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 
(34) 


Y.C. 1871 


Y.C. 1871 


Bel.C. 1871 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
Andrew Webster Archibald, New 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Doane Rich Atkins, Truro, Mass. 
Frederick Elisha Bangs, B. s.,Sum- 
mer Hill, N. Y. 
David Nelson Beach, South Orange, 
J. Y.C. 1872 
Samuel Joshua Bryant, Vermilion, 
oO. 
Rolla George Bugbee, Bridgewater, 
Vt. 
Ezra Bailey Chase, Exeter, N. 
H. Mar. C, 1873 
George Larkin Clark, Tewksbury, 
Mass. 
John Mason Dutton, East Crafts- 
bury, Vt. D.C. 1873 
David Gochenauer, Abbotstown, Pa, —— —— 
George Herbert Grannis, Oberlin, 
oO. 
James Lyman Harrington, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
John Milton Hart, West Cornwall, 
Ct. 
Lemuel Spencer Hastings, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 
John Wesley Horner, Lanesville, 
Ind. 
William Tucker Hutchins, 
Haven, Ct. 
Joseph Henry Isham, New Haven, 
Ct. Y.C. 1862 
Joseph Brainerd Ives, Cornwall, Ct. —-——~ 
Robert Roy Kendall, Ridgefield, 
Ct. Y.C. 1875 
Samuel Theodore Kidder, Poplar 
Grove, Ill. Bel.C, 1873 
Daniel Charles McKay, Belpre, 
Oo. Mar. C. 1872 
Gregory Michaelian, Adabazar, Tur- 
key. Bel.C. 1873 
Frederick Wesson Newcomb, Bar- 
nard, Vt. 
Charles Henry Oliphant, Orange, 
N.J. 
John Punnett Peters, New York 
City. 


U.C. 1872 
A.C. 1878 


0.C. 1873 


D.C. 1871 


A.C, 1872 


0.C. 1872 
W.C. 1872 
Y.C. 1867 
D.C. 1870 
UI. — 


New 


D.C. 1872 


Y.C, 1875 
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Chauncey Jerome Richardson, New- 
bury, Vt. 

James Hudson Roberts, Hartford, 
Ct. 

Benjamin Franklin Smith, Corinth, 
Miss. Cumb.U. 

Herbert Melville Tenney, Morris- 
ville, Vt. 

Thomas Pitman Vaille, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Charles Augustine Wood, Philadel- 
phis, Pa. U.Va. 

(31) 


D.C. 1873 


Y.C. 1873 


MC, 


Y.C, 1873 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Thomas Rutherford Bacon, New 
Haven, Ct. 
Clarence Augustine Beckwith, Vic- 
tor, Mich, 
Charles William Benton, 
Lebanon, Syria. 
Loren Foster Berry, 
Me. 
Jonathan Edwards Bissell, York, 
Neb. U. M. 1871 
Samuel Clarke Bushnell, New Ha- 
ven. 
Ezra Porter Chittenden, Ripon, Wis. 
Ri.C. 1874 
Thomas Whitney Darling, Keene, 
N. H. 
Samuel Palmer Dunlap, Galesburg, 
Ill. 
Clarence Finster, Mannsville, N. Y. 
Corn.U. 1874 
Edward Powell Foster, Coalton, 
Ky. Mar.C. 1874 
Taral Terjesen Frickstad, Chris- 
tianssand, Norway. 


Y.C. 1872 

O1.C. 1874 
Mount 

Y.C. 1874 


Biddeford, 
B.C. 1873 


Y.C. 1874 


M.C, 1874 


K.C. 1874 


Smith Dunbar Fry, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Simp.C, 1872 

Alfred Newell Fuller, Harvard, 
Mass. 

Zephaniah Swift Holbrook, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Frank Theodosius Lee, Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Casimir Bowman Ludwig, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa, Witt.C. 1874 

Ellis Mendell, New Bedford, Mass. Y.C. 1874 

Artemas Allerton Murch, Carmel, 
Me. 

Jacob Glasser Neff, Kutztown, Pa. 

Urs.C. 1874 

Urs.C. 1874 
Y.C. 1874 


H.C. 1871 


O.C. 1874 


Y.C. 1872 


Moses Peters, Saegersville, Pa. 
George Darius Reid, Suffield, Ct. 
William Clayton Rogers, Oberlin, 

oO. O.C. 1873 
George W. Ryerson, Buffalo, N.Y. —— — 
Henry Thorne Sell, Amityville, 

N.Y. Wes. U. 1873 
Edward Emerson Swallow, Alford, 

Mass. 

Albert Temple Swing, Bethel, 0. 
George Sanford Thrall, Galesburg, 

Tl. 

Almond Worthy Utter, Stoughton, 

Wis. U.W. 1874 
Foster Russell Wait, Holyoke, Mass. 

A.C. 1874 
Nathaniel Ross Walker, Richmond, 

oO. Westm.C. 1874 
Willis Hewlette Wiggins, Otisville, 

N. Y. N.J.C. 1874 
Melvin Clinton Wood, Beacon Falls, 

Ct. 

Reuben Bean Wright, West Glover, 

Vt. 

(34) 


Y.C. 1874 
O.C, 1874 


A.C, 1874 


D.C. 1874 
Total, 99, 





VI. PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oax.anp, CALIFORNIA. 


Opened for instruction, June, 1869. 


FACULTY. 
Rev. JosEpm A. BENTON, D. D., Professorof Sacred Literature. — 1869. Also, of Homileticss 


pro tem. 


Rev. GEORGE A. MOOAR, D. D., Professor of Theology. — 1870. Also, of Ecclesiastical His- 


tory, pro tem. 


Rev. ANDREW L. STONE, D. D., Lecturer on the Work of the Preacher. 

Rev. THoMAS K. NoBLE, Lecturer on the Work of the Pastor. 

Rev. EDWARD P. BAKER, Lecturer on the Lands of the Bible. 

Rev. JoHN K. McLEAN, Lecturer on the Polity and History of the Churches. 
Rev. JAMES H. WARREN, p. p., Lecturer on the Home Missionary Work. 
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RESIDENT GRADUATE. 
John C. Fergusson, San Francisco, Cal. 


SENIOR CLASS, 
None. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
John N. Haskins, Oakland, Cal. 
Charles T. K. Tracy, San Francisco, Cal. 
(2) 
JUNIOR CLASS. 
James C. Ferrell, Astoria, Or. 
George C. Hall, Darlington, Wis. 


George H. Smith, San Francisco, Cal. 
(3) 
IN SPECIAL STUDIES. 
Louis Lockstedt, Oakland, Cal. 


Jerome Stickland, San Jose, Cal. 
(2) Total, 7. 


IN PREPARATORY STUDIES. 
Jee Gam, San Francisco, Cal. 
Charles D. Hudoff, Oakland, Cal. 
William H. Marshall, San Francisco, Cal. 
(3) 





VII. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Opened for instruction in 1835. 
FACULTY. 
Rev. JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D. D., President (1866), Avery Professor of Moral Philosophy 
(1858), and Professor of Systematic Theology.—1858. (Was Tutor in the College 1839- 


42; Professor in the College, 1842-53.) 


Rev. CuARLEs G. FINNEY, Professor of Pastoral Theology. —1835. (Was Professor of The- 


ology, 1835-1859.) 


Rev. JOHN MORGAN, D. D., Professor of New Testament Literature and Biblical Theology.— 


1835. 


Rev. Jupson SmitTH, Professor of Church History, and Lecturer on General History. — 1870. 
Rev. HitnAM MEAD, D. D., Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. — 1869, 
Rey. ELIJAH P. BARROWS, D. D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Test. Literature. — 1872. 


ALBERT A. WriGut (Professor in the College), Lecturer on Religion and Science. 
Rev. HENRY COWLES, D. D., Lecturer on Prophecy. 

Rev. A. HASTinGs Ross, Special Lecturer on Church Polity. 

Rev. WILLIAM W. PATTON, D. D., Lecturer on Modern Scepticism. 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Instructor in Elocution, 


RESIDENT GRADUATE. 
Benjamin B. Merrill, Bangor, Me. 


SENIOR CLASS. 
Samuel Jackson Beach, Pittsfield, O. 
N.Y.C, 1872 
James Grier Bowersox, Fitchville, 
5 Ott.U. 1872 
Richard Maris Burgess, East Til- 
bury, Can. 
Albert Leverett Gridley, Oberlin, O. 0.C, 1872 
Simeon Sanderson Haines, Marsh- 
field, Ind. 
Jonathan Edwards Higgins, Spen- 
certown, N. Y. 
George Hindley, Oustic, Ontario. 
Stephen Decatur Smith, Manchester, 
Mo. Hills.C. 1872 
George John Webster, Grand Rap- 
ids, Wis. 
Jacob Winslow, Henrietta, N. Y. 
(10) 


0.C, 1872 


0.C. 1872 


Eugene Frederick Atwood, Oberlin, 
Abraham Augustine Cressman, 
Rochester, Mich. 
(2) 
MIDDLE CLASS. 


Israel Brown, Wedron, II. 
Charles Cole Creegan, Mantua, O. 
Samuel Silonas Cryer, Maysville, Ky. 0.0. 1873 
John Morgan Cumings, Tabor, Io. O.C. 1872 
Burritt Hamilton Fee, Berea, Ky. Ber.C. 1873 
Eben Leander Hill, St. Clair, Mich. U.M. 1872 
Owen Jenkins, Oberlin, O. 
Nathaniel Demster Lanphear, Olivet, 
Mich. O1.C. 1873 
William Brewster Oleson, Portland, 
Me. 
Milan Packard, Covert, Mich. 
Jacob P. Riedinger, Randolph, O. 
Delos Adelbert Strong, North Ad- 
ams, Mich. Hills.c. — 


Wh.C. 1872 


0.C, 1872 
0.C. 1872 
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Augustus Goodnow Upton, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 
William Rockwell Wickes, Oberlin, 


0.C. 1873 


oO. - 0.C. 1873 
(14) 


Orville Carlton Clark, Oberlin, O. 


1 
” JUNIOR CLASS. 
Moulton Needham Clark, Seward, 

Neb. Tab.C.—— 
Thomas Weston DeLong, Tabor, 

Iowa. Tab.C, 1873 
Rupert Preston Hodge, Janesville, 

Wis. 0.C. 1874 
Edward Allan Leeper, Atlanta, Ill. O.C. — 
Raymond Green McClelland, Ober- 

lin, O. 


0.0. 1874 


Frank McConaughy, Penfield,O. 0.C.1874 
David C. McNair, Clark, Pa. Mt.Un.C. 1873 
Charles DeForest Patterson, Laporte, 

oO. 0.W.U. — 
Othello Vermillen Rice, Tabor, 

Iowa. Tab.C. 1874 
Theodore Frank Shotwell, Oramel, 


N.Y. O.C. 1872 


Edward Strieby Steele, Oberlin, O. O.C. 1872 
William Dyvanwal Williams, Ober- 
lin, O. 
(12) 


W.R.C. — 


Isaac Linneus Corey, Thorntown, 
Ind. Wab.C.—. 
John William Steel, Brainerd, Minn. Mi U.1853 
(2) Total, 41. 


SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1874-5. 
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SUMMARIES FOR THE YEARS OF THIS PUBLICATION. 








Lecturers, etc, 
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Summaries, 
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Special 
Course. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATION OF THE THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 








COLLEGES. 


Andover. 
Bangor. 
New 
Haven. 
Oakland. 
| Oberlin. 
TOTAL, 








_ 
o 


Amherst . 
Bates .. 
Beloit. . « 
Berea. « « 
Bowdoin... 
Brown University 
Cornell University . 
Cumberland University 
Dartmouth ..-. ee. 
oot led 
Harvard ... 

ae University . . 
Hillsdale ..... 
Towa «2 eeeeces 
Knox ... . 
Lincoln University . 


tt 6b 
Pe 


Ly ORM HOM SHEE 
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Miami University . . 
Michigan University 
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ToTAL STUDENTS ... 








ADMISSION. 


DENOMINATIONS. — ANDOVER is “open for the admission of Protestants 
of all denominations”; expected to produce evidence of “regular mem- 
bership in a church of Christ,” but “exception is made in some cases.” 
BANGOR is “open to Christians of every denomination”; “expected to 
produce testimony of their regular standing in some Evangelical church.” 
CHICAGO is “open to students of all denominations,” “of good moral 

SECOND SERIES,— VOL. VII. NO. 2. 20 
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character.” HARTFORD expects candidates for admission to “produce 
evidence that they are members of some Christian church.” NEw Haven 
requires “membership in some Evangelical church, or other satisfactory 
evidence of Christian character”; and receives “students of every 
Christian denomination.” OAKLAND, — “credible evidence of piety,” and 
“membership in some Evangelical church.” OBERLIN, — “expected to 
bring a certificate of membership in some Evangelical church.” 


PREVIOUS EDUCATION. — The Seminaries require a previous collegiate 
education, or evidence of sufficient attainments to enable the student suc- 
cessfully to, pursue all the studies of the Theological Course. Several of 
the Seminaries, however, have a “Special Course,” shorter or less com- 
plete than the regular Three Years’ Course, and requiring a less extended 
previous education. 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


ANDOVER. — The first term of the present Seminary year ended on 
Thursday, March 11, 1875, followed by a vacation of three weeks. The 
‘second term will commence on Thursday, April 1, 1875, and continue till 
the Anniversary, Thursday, July 1, 1875, to be followed by a vacation of 
nine weeks. The first term of the next Seminary year will begin on 
‘Thursday, Sept. 2, 1875. 


‘BANGOR. — One vacation, beginning at the Anniversary (Wednesday, 
June 2, 1875), and continuing until the beginning of the next term (Thurs- 
‘day, Sept. 16, 1875). A recess of ten days, including the first two Sab- 
baths in February. 


CHICAGO.— Two terms, the “ Lecture Term” and the “ Reading Term,” 
the Lecture Term commencing the second Wednesday in September, and 
continuing till the last Thursday in April; the Reading Term extending 
from the first Wednesday in June to the beginning of the Lecture Term,— 
a vacation of six weeks intervening between the close of the Lecture Term 
and the commencement of the Reading Term. The Lecture Term is to be 
devoted to attendance on the regular exercises of the Seminary. The 
Reading Term is intended to be passed by the student under the super- 
vision of some ‘pastor, under whose care he may pursue the course of study 
prescribed by the Faculty, at the same time acquainting himself with the 
details and practical duties of pastoral life. Anniversary, last Thursday 
in April. 

The “Alumni Institute” opens on the Tuesday evening nearest the 2oth 
of October, and continues four days. 


HARTFORD. — One term of study in the year, which begins on the third 
Thursday of September and closes on the fourth Thursday of May. 


New HAVEN. — There is but one term of study. The session for 1874-5 
began on Thursday, September 10, 1874, and will continue until the second 
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Thursday in May [May 13], 1875, when the public Anniversary is held. 
The next annual term will begin on Thursday, September 16, 1875. (Col- 
lege Library, over 70,000 volumes; Library of College Literary Societies, 
18,000 volumes ; Seminary Reference Library, nearly 2,000 volumes.) 


OAKLAND.— The year consists of but one term, beginning with the 
third Thursday in August and ending with the fourth Thursday in May. 
There is a recess of two weeks at the holidays. 


OBERLIN. — Terms and vacations are the same as those of the col- 
lege. Fall Term began Tuesday, September 1, 1874; vacation began Sat- 
urday, November 21, 1874. Spring Term began Tuesday, February 16, 
1875 ; Spring Recess begins Saturday, May 8, 1875. Summer Term begins 
Wednesday, May 12, 1875; vacation, Friday, August 6, 1875. Anni- 
versary of the Theological Society, Thursday, May 6, 1875. Concio ad 
Clerum, Saturday, July 31, 1875. Commencement, Thursday, August 5, 
1875. The next Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 31, 1875. (College 
Library, 12,000 volumes.) A. Q. 


THE SEMINARIES AND THE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


IT may interest many of our readers to know the exact relation which 
the College and Education Society holds to these Congregational Semina- 
ries, in the way of assistance to the students. It might surprise many, 
who have not had occasion to carefully study the subject, to learn how 
large a proportion of these students come from plain and moderate 
circumstances in life, and are dependent upon themselves, with such 
assistance as comes from public funds, for their education. But the 
case is not materially different to-day from what it hag been in the genera- 
tions gone by. These young men are hardly any of them poor, in a low, 
oppressive, degrading sense. They come, as an almost universal rule, 
from Christian households, but from households where daily labor is the 
law of life, and they have the energy and force of character which such an 
early training implies. 

Of the 60 students here reported from Andover Theological Seminary, 
41 receive aid from the funds of the College and Education Society. 

Of the 46 reported from Bangor, 38 receive this aid. 

Of the 44 in Chicago Seminary, only 13 receive the aid of the College 
and Education Society, and others (we know not exactly how many) have 
assistance from the local Northwestern Education Society. 

Of the 19 in the Theological Institute, of Connecticut, 12 receive aid 
from the College and Education Society. 

Of the 99 in the Yale Theological Seminary, 70 receive this aid. 

Of the 7 in Pacific Theological Seminary, 3 receive this aid. 

Of the 41 in Oberlin Seminary, 19 receive this aid, and others are 
assisted by local funds raised mainly in Ohio. 

Total: Of the 316 students in the 7 Congregational Seminaries, 196 
receive the aid directly of the American College and Education Society. 

I, N. T. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Mrs. EMILy PARKER KIMBALL, wife of the late Rev. James Kim- 
ball, died in Haydenville, Mass., Oct. 18, 1874. 

Mrs. Kimball was born in Bradford, Mass., Sept. 5, 1800, the 
child of Christian parents,— Capt. William and Martha (Tenney) 
Parker. She was early given to the Saviour by baptism, and trained 
accordingly. When a child, her parents removed to Dunbarton, 
N. H., where she was brought up under the ministry of Rev. Walter 
Harris, D. D., whose strong interest she won by her fine scholarship 
and thoughtful ways. At the age of fifteen her father died. A few 
months later she was hopefully converted, and united with the church. 
Her school education was completed at Bradford Academy, where 
she was a teacher for atime. In her as a daughter at home, among 
younger brothers and sisters, shone the qualities that were such a 
power for good in after life. January 19, 1825, she was united in 
marriage with Rev. James Kimball, of Bradford, Mass. Five 
years passed usefully and happily in Townshend, Vt., and one 
or two in city missionary service in Boston, when Mr. Kimball 
was called to the pastorate of the church in Oakham, Mass., where 
he labored nearly thirty years. The church was small, the people 
not a little divided and embittered. How wisely the pastor’s 
wife planned and executed is known and read of all who are 
familiar with the history of the place. Repeated revivals brought 
into the church tle flower of the population; benevolent causes 
specially flourished ; not a few were trained to be teachers and mis- 
sionaries. The hospitality of that home on the hills is remembered 
by many pastors, agents, and missionaries. From the failure of his 
health Mr. Kimball was dismissed from his charge, and went with 
his wife to St. Louis, where he died, March 16, 1861. For some time 
of late she resided with her son at Haydenville. Very gradually, 
sustained by a firm hope in Christ, she went down to the river of 
death. More than half the family were in heaven — the husband, two 
sons, and two daughters. She went from those she loved to those she 
loved. At her request, she was laid by the side of her son in Oak- 
ham. At the funeral service it was touching to see the proof of tender 
regard from the people of that place; all mourned as for a mother. 
Mrs. Kimball leaves two sons, — Rev. James P. Kimball, of Hayden- 
ville, and William B, Kimball, of Enfield, Mass. L. 6. 2. 


Rev. JAMES LarrD, the eldest child and only son of John and Mar- 
garet (Lunan) Laird, was born at Huntingdon, Canada East, Sept. 4, 
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1833. Trained in the doctrines of his Scotch ancestry, he was early 
impressed by these truths, and made a public profession of religion at 
the age of seventeen. On the death of his father, 1853, the family 
removed to Clinton, Mass., where he determined to fit himself for 
the ministry, and was graduated at Monson Academy in 1859, and en- 
tered Amherst College the same year. He subsequently transferred 
his relation to Oberlin College ; there he was graduated in 1861, and 
at Andover Seminary in 1864. He labored as stated supply at 
Jewett City, Conn., about nine months, and then entered the service 
of the Christian Commission. On the 15th of March, 1866, he was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational Church at Guildhall, Ver- 
mont. In this destitute region, sustained by the Home Missionary 
Society, he had a laborious but successful ministry of four years. 
With a growing family he was impelled to seek a more lucrative 
position ; and on the 25th of May, 1870, he was settled at Hollis, 
N. H. The demands of this large parish were probably too great 
for his strength, though his ministrations were attended with import- 
ant accessions to the church. He died of consumption, on the 2oth 
of August, 1874. 

Mr. Laird was twice married. His first wife, Miss Sarah M. 
Thompson, with whom he was united August 16, 1859, was a native 
of Huntingdon, Canada East, a companion of his childhood. She 
died soon after his settlement at Guildhall, leaving four children, of 
whom three are now living. His second wife was Miss Laura G. 
Millett, of Derry, N. H., married on the 21st of March, 1867. As 
the fruit of this union he had five children, of whom three are 
living. 

Mr. Laird was an earnest, conscientious man, having many of the 
characteristic traits of the stanch religious race from which he 
sprang. He encountered great hardships in getting an education, 
and bore with cheerfulness the burdens incident to a laborious pro- 
fession and the support of a numerous family. He had a courteous 
and pleasing address, and was highly esteemed by his brethren in 
the ministry as a true man, faithful to his convictions, and ready to 
perform his part in every sphere of duty. 

He resigned his pastoral relation, and was expecting to leave 
Hollis in May, but prostrated by disease in April, no action was 
taken on his resignation. During the five months of his sickness, 
the pulpit was supplied by the neighboring ministers, while the kind 
attentions and generous provisions of the congregation for the failing 
pastor were unstinted. J. G D. 
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Rev. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MANWELL died in Lawler, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary, 24, 1874. He was the son of John and Mary (Hammond) 
Manwell, and was born in Jay, Franklin Co., Maine, February 18, 
1831. His early years were spent under the discipline and experience 
peculiar to New England farm life, which gave him a full measure of 
the physical vigor, independent thought and feeling, and fertility of 
expedient in all practical matters that are so well developed under 
such a regime. 

His parents being in humble circumstances and the family quite 
large, he was thrown very early upon his own resources, and all his 
education beyond that acquired in the common school was gained 
chiefly by his own energy and perseverance. 

His principal training in the way of preparation or college was 
received at the academy in Farmington, Maine, then under the 
charge of the veteran teacher, Rev. Jonas Burnham. He was grad- 
uated at Bowdoin College in the class of 1859, and maintained 
throughout a high character for piety and integrity, and an excellent 
standing in all departments of study. 

It was during this period of college study that his mind became 
fully settled in the purpose of devoting his life to ministerial work. 
He accordingly entered Bangor Theological Seminary, graduating 
in regular course, and with great credit as a scholar, in 1862. 

His early religious associations had been with the Free-Will Bap 
tists, and his connection up to about this time had been with them, 
and his purpose was to enter the ministry in that denomination ; 
but during his theological studies his mind had so far undergone 
change that he felt called upon to transfer his standing and work to 
the Congregational body. He was accordingly licensed by the 
Penobscot Association, and was ordained at South Bridgeton, Maine, 
August 27, 1862, where he continued in acceptable and successful 
work till November, 1866. He then removed to Turner, Maine, 
commencing labor December 2, 1866, and continuing one year. 

May 3, 1867, he began preaching at Mattapoisett, Mass., where he 
remained three years, when, on account of failing health, he felt 
obliged to seek a Western field. Accordingly in December, 1870, 
he removed to Plattsmouth, Neb., and labored with the new church 
two years. In January, 1873, he removed to Lawler, Iowa, where he 
took up again a new work, in which he labored earnestly and success- 
fully till his release came. 

He was married August 4, 1862, to Miss Flora Parker, of Farming- 
ton, Maine, by whom there were given to him eight children, three 
of whom passed on before him to the heavenly home. 
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Mr. Manwell was eminently an earnest, positive man ; his convic- 
tions of right and wrong were clear and intense, and he never shrunk 
from the consequences of what he thought to be duty. These ele- 
ments of character, united with fervent piety, made him a very 
zealous worker, and one who could push on with great vigor to 
accomplish resulis under circumstances which would utterly discourage 
a weaker man. As a preacher he was plain and practical. Where 
he felt called upon to oppose and denounce error he did it with a 
plainness and vigor which made his words a power to be dreaded by 
bad men. In all his work he was a faithful, self-denying, affection- 
ate pastor and friend, and a bold and zealous public teacher and 
leader ; sometimes making enemies but always winning many and 
warm friends. A. F. 


Rev. Witt1aM ALBERT Hype, son of Deacon Joel and Mary 
(Belcher) Hyde, died in Lyme, Conn., Dec. 19, 1874. 

Mr. Hyde was born in Preston, Conn., June 25, 1805. His life 
began in a home thoroughly enlightened by Christian doctrine and 
hallowed by habits of prayer and devotion to God. His preparation 
for college was made for the most part in Munson, Mass., under the 
tuition of that most excellent man and skilful educator, Rev. Simeon 
Colton. He was graduated at Amherst College, in the class of 1829. 
Dr. Justin Perkins, of the Persian Mission, and Dr. Elias Riggs, 
now of Robert College, in Constantinople, were his classmates, and 
for a period of four years his daily companions in prayer and in the 
walks of Christian life. Having completed the course of study in 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., he was ordained and 
installed pastor of the Congregational Church in Yorktown, N. Y., 
January 2, 1833. 

The ordination services were made very solemn and impressive, 
and the result was, almost from the very hour of them, a revival of 
God’s work among his people. The work continued with almost 
unabating force and freshness to the close of Mr. Hyde’s labors in 
that place, —a period of about four years. 

The wants of a growing family made it needful for Mr. Hyde to 
seek a field of labor which should be able to furnish him with a more 
adequate support, and the church in Westbrook, Conn., on hearing him 
for a single Sabbath, gave him a most cordial and unanimous invita- 
tion to become their pastor. His installation as the pastor of that 
church was June 28, 1838. This change was effected by him with- 
out the loss of a single Sabbath’s services. His pastorate in West- 
brook continued sixteen years. 
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The third field of labor occupied by Mr. Hyde was the first society 
in Greenwich, Conn. He was not installed as pastor of the church 
in that place but employed as stated supply. The period covered by 
the residence of Mr. Hyde in Greenwich was by far the most remark- 
able, if not indeed the most critical and perilous, in our nation’s 
history. Interests as weighty as the worth of our national life, as 
important as the preservation of republican institutions on our con- 
tinent, and as high and sacred as eternal justice to mankind, were 
hanging in those fearful years. Mr. Hyde, like so many other 
Christian philanthropists in our land, clearly perceived the greatness 
of the moment, and felt the exigencies of it. He had no money for 
his country’s use, but he had what was better, —six sons of fine 
physical development and of well-trained minds and hearts. From 
the beginning of life they had been gathered by him around the family 
altar, and instructed in the love of country as well as in all the right 
ways of the Lord. Four of these noble sons were laid by this patri- 
otic father, with their consent, on the altar of his country. They 
went to the war, did valuable service, and, protected of Heaven, 
returned at last to their home. But how sad the state of twoof them! 
They had experienced the horrors known at Andersonville. Their 
sufferings had been so intense, their health so impaired by exposure 
and starvation, the expression of their countenances and their 
general appearance were so thoroughly altered, that even their own 
mother, on their unexpected arrival at their home, was scarcely able 
to recognize them. The writer of this sketch will not forget so long 
as memory shall last an attempt of the father to give him a descrip- 
tion of the condition of these sons at the time of their return. The 
narrator proceeded with deep emotion, but entire calmness, until he 
came to speak of them as so changed as to be almost removed from 
recognition by their parents, when the feelings of the father gained 
the ascendency, and the narrative stopped not to be resumed again. 

Mr. Hyde became pastor of the church in Grassy Hill, Lyme 
January 25, 1867. His ministry to that people continued for ten 
years, and had the stamp of Divine approval in two seasons of special 
refreshing, in which, for so small a population, large accessions of 
numbers and strength were made to the church. At the time this 
truly good and faithful Christian minister was called of the Master to 
terminate his labors on earth he had reached the period of nearly 
seventy years. He was apparently in full strength and equipment 
for work. The last Sabbath services by him are spoken of by his 
people as being among his ablest and best. 

A single circumstance connected with his last hours on earth will 
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perhaps, as well as any other, show us the true character of the man, 
his thorough Christian life, and full preparation for death. Disease 
with him had a short work, it being pneumonia of an acute kind, 
attended with diphtheria. He called to his bedside a dear friend, and 
said to him, “I am sick, as you see. It is probably my last sickness. 
My work is done,—my Saviour knows all about it ; and I know in 
whom I have trusted. Nothing remains but a suitable arrangement 
for my burial.” He then gave such directions as seemed to him to 
be proper, and left it with his friend to carry out his instructions. 
This arrangement was made by him with as much deliberation and 
composure as if he were only going on a short journey to the house 
of a friend. Conscious rectitude, an humble trust in Christ and a 
life thoroughly devoted to Him, had furnished him with a complete 
preparation for his departure, which allayed all fear and perturba- 
tion, and filled his mind with the sweetest satisfaction and peace. 
Mr. Hyde married, August 18, 1834, Martha W. Sackett, daughter 
of Justus and Clarissa (Belcher) Sackett, and adopted daughter of 
Dr. Henry White, of Yorktown, N. Y.; she, with their eight children, 
survives him. ; D. S. B. 


Mrs. HarrRIETTE NEWELL (Woop) STEVENS, wife of Rev. Alfred 
Stevens, died at Westminster, West, Vermont, May 30, 1874. She 
was the daughter of Amasa and Sarah (Forestall) Wood, of Mill- 
bury, Mass., born April 20, 1817. She became a Christian in 1840, 
and united with the Congregational Church in Millbury. She was 
married to Rev. Alfred Stevens August 25, 1858. 

Her Christian life, from the beginning, was very uniform and con- 
sistent; she was always ready to work for Christ,— was the min- 
ister’s helper long before she became the minister’s wife. She was 
an affectionate daughter and sister, longing to see all the members 
of the family circle to which she belonged united to Christ. 

She was a devoted wife, a true help-meet to her husband. While 
she lived, her home was always inorder. All were made happy who 
lived in it or tarried there fora night. She knew how to use hos- 
pitality without grudging. Her husband felt that he could truthfully 
apply to her the language of Prov. xxxi : 11-14. 

Her approach to death was through a lingering and painful 
sickness, in which she found the grace of Christ sufficient for 
her. ‘ 

In the church and society she was respected and loved, and her 
death was the occasion of deep and general sorrow. N. B. 
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Rev. DanieL WILD died at Fairfield, Vt., May 14, 1873. He was 
the eighth child of Randall and Sarah (Hunt) Wild, and was born 
in West Fairlee, Vt., Dec. 16, 1801. Both parents were natives of 
Braintree, Mass. 

Randall Wild was an apprentice, at Norwich, Conn., of the Hon. 
Nathaniel Niles, afterwards widely known as a theologian, jurist, and 
member of Congress from Vermont, and was induced by the offer of 
a homestead from his patron to form one of a company of pioneers 
for a new settlement in Eastern Vermont in 1783. He was the first 
white man known to have spent a night in what was subsequently 
the town of Fairlee. After sufficient beginnings had been made he 
returned to Massachusetts, and was married at Braintree in 1785, 
taking his wife immediately to their new home in the wilderness. In 
deprivation and poverty they developed a strong Christian character. 
The family altar was maintained, and God’s covenant recognized. 
Upwards of fifty years were spent happily together, during which 
twelve children were born to them, eight of whom reached adult life. 
The mother lived to the ripe age of seventy-two years, and the father 
died in his ninety-third year, while the average age of the eight adult 
children, at the death of the first of their number in 1869, was nearly 
seventy-two years. All early became members of the Congregational 
Church. 

Daniel, the eighth child and fourth son, was very early the subject 
of serious impressions. He had been instructed in the “Shorter 
Catechism,” and taught a reverence for sacred things. At about the 
age of seventeen he experienced, hopefully, a change of heart. 

He early desired to become a minister, and from the period of his 
conversion this desire received a fresh and higher impulse ; but the 
obstacles to a preparatory education seemed insuperable. With the 
promise of aid from an uncle in Braintree, Mass., he, however, pro- 
ceeded to fit himself for college at the academies in Bradford and 
Thetford, Vt.,— at length entered the University of Vermont, and was 
graduated in 1828, at the age of twenty-seven. During his college 
course his energies were taxed to the utmost for the means of support. 
He taught district and singing schools simultaneously in Burlington 
and adjacent towns, invariably returning to the college term to make 
up lost studies without vacation or rest.. By this overwork his ner- 
vous system greatly suffered, and at graduation he found himself 
physically prostrate, and mentally despondent and misanthropic. In 
this condition of body and mind, he was compelled, reluctantly, to 
abandon his cherished hope of a theological course at Andover, and 
returned to his native place. Here, by the judicious counsel and aid 
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of his pastor, the Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., late of Beverly, Mass., 
he gradually regained his vigor, and was able to accomplish a con- 
siderable amount of theological study. 

Upon the dismissal of Mr. Tracy to enter upon the editorship of 
the Vermont Chronicle, the church sent a request to the Orange Asso- 
ciation to “ grant our brother, Daniel Wild, a temporary license to 
preach the Gospel,” with the view of securing his services. The 
license was granted for three months, in May, 1829, and afterwards 
was extended to the usual term of three years. 

Mr. Wild supplied the church at West Fairlee with general accept- 
ance until March, 1830, when, being averse to a settlement in his 
native town, he accepted an invitation from the church in Brookfield, 
Vt., and was ordained and installed as the second pastor of that 
church, and successor of the Rev. Elijah Lyman, July rst of the same 
year. This, his only pastorate, was among the longest and the most 
successful known in the history of the churches of the State, covering 
formally a period of upwards of forty-one years, and embracing thirty- 
seven years of continuous and active service. In a sermon on the 
thirtieth anniversary of his settlement, he was able to make the record 
that an average of a fraction over twelve additions every year had 
been made to the church during his connection, amounting to a total 
of three hundred and seventy during the whole period. 

He brought to his work the energy of a strong nature, with a read- 
iness and rare tact in pu!pit discourse which soon gave him a strong 
hold upon his own people and an eminence among the churches of 
the region. In seasons of revival he would often preach, for weeks 
together, twice or three times upon the Sabbath, following his work 
by pastoral visiting, and lectures on nearly every evening of the week, 
and come to the pulpit on the succeeding Sabbath with no apparent 
diminution of freshness or vigor. 

Under his ministry a revival of great power began in Brookfield in 
1831, continuing through the following year, by which one hundred 
and eleven persons were added to the church. In 1835 another 
revival occurred which added sixty-four to church membership. And 
still another took place in 1842, by which seventy-eight members 
were added. These were seasons of precious experience, and the 
whole town was moved. 

In 1836-7, and again in 1842, his church was reported the largest 
in the county, the number of members in the latter year being three 
hundred and twenty. 

A period of distraction and trial, consequent upon the rebuilding 
of the house of worship, followed the height of this prosperity, which 
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did not culminate until the organization of a second church in Nov. 
1848. The movement, originating in partisan interest, was fostered 
by outside influence, until, in violation of all previous pledges by the 
withdrawing members, another meeting-house was erected, and a new 
church recognized by an ex parte council, against the protest of the 
church and the advice of a mutual council previously called. By the 
withdrawal of nearly thirty members, this controversy was a serious 
weakening of the church and long the cause of reproach to religion 
in the town, yet in no way did it disturb the harmony of the church 
with its pastor. 

A season of special quickening occurred in 1854, which resulted in 
about thirty hopeful conversions. 

In March, 1867, the close of his thirty-seventh year of labor, after 
a period of domestic bereavement and of personal struggle, and under 
a sense of the increasing disabilities of age, he peremptorily resigned 
his charge. After his resignation he occupied the pulpit at Brook- 
field only on two or three occasions, although his relation was not 
formally dissolved until Jan. 2, 1872. 

Unwilling even now to lay aside the ministry, in May, 1867, he 
preached for the church in Fairfield, Vt., and with such acceptance 
that he was engaged at once as permanent supply. Here the remain- 
der of his days were spent in happy and successful labor. The 
almost total loss of sight during the last year or two of his life was a 
sore deprivation, but did not lessen his activity. 

On Sabbath, March 30, 1873, he preached his last sermon from 
Rev. vii: 9. Before another Sabbath, fatal disease, which had been 
some time lurking secretly in his system, developed itself. His sick- 
ness was very painful, and his mind, at times, wandered; but his 
faith was strong and the bent of his spirit unchanged, so that even 
in delirium he was exhorting, comforting, and instructing souls. 

Mr. Wild was married, May 7, 1829, to Huldah, daughter of the 
Rev. Azel and Sally (Skinner) Washburn, of Royalton, Vt., by whom 
he had three children, —a daughter, who died in infancy, and two 
sons, now in the ministry in Vermont. She died an instantaneous 
death at Brookfield, Dec. 4, 1865, in her sixty-second year. 

June 12, 1867, he was married to Miss Laura Lynde Bates, of 
Waterbury, Vt., who survives him. A. W. W. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THE publication which has excited the most wide-spread interest within 
the last few months is Zhe Vatican Decrees in Their Bearing on Civil 
Allegiance, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The fundamental char- 
acter of the theme, the illustrious position of the author, and the masterly 
qualities of the work, rendered this “expostulation” a bomb-shell as it 
fell into the Roman camp. 

Mr. Gladstone lays down these four propositions : — 

1. That “ Rome has substituted for the proud boast of Semper eadem a 
policy of violence and change in faith.” 

2. That she has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was 
fondly thought to have disused. 

3. That no one can now become a convert without renouncing his moral 
and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
another. 

4. That she (“Rome”) has equally repudiated modern thought and 
ancient history. 

He maintains that the system of penal laws, in England, against the 
Roman Catholics was relaxed, and that civil privileges were vouchsafed to 
this portion of the subjects of the Crown in consequence of assurances 
given by the Vicars Apostolic, who, with Episcopal authority, governed the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain, of the entire loyalty of Catholics to the 
civil government. He quotes from their “ Declaration” in the year 1826 
as follows : — 

“ The allegiance which Catholics hold to be due, and are bound to pay, to their 
sovereign and to the civil authority of the State, is perfect and undivided.... 
They declare that neither the Pope nor any other prelate or ecclesiastical person 
of the Roman Catholic Church ... has any right to interfere, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the civil government . . . nor to oppose in any manner the performance 
of the civil duties which are due to the King.” p. 24. 


Mr. Gladstone takes the ground that all those propositions have been 
reversed by the action of the Vatican Council of 1870. That 


“ The Pope’s infallibility when he speaks ex cathedré on faith and morals, has 
been declared, with the assent of the Bishops of the Roman Church, to be an arti- 
cle of faith, binding on the conscience of every Christian ; his claim to the obedi- 
ence of his spiritual subjects has been declared in like manner without any prac- 
tical limit or reserve ; and his supremacy, without any reserve of civil rights, has 
been similarly affirmed to include everything which relates to the discipline and 
government of the Church throughout the world.” p. 25. 


He asks significantly, “ Will any of the Roman casuists kindly acquaint 
us what are the departments and functions of human life which do not and 
can not fall within the domain of morals?” 


1 Harper & Brothers. See p. 83. 
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He adds, — 


“Tt is well toremember that this claim in respect of all things affecting the dis- 
cipline and government of the Church, as well as faith and conduct, is lodged in 
open day by and in the reign of a pontiff who has condemned free speech, free 
writing, a free press, toleration of nonconformity, liberty of conscience, the study 
of civil and philosophical matters in independence of the ecclesiastical authority, 
marriage unless sacramentally contracted, and the definition by the State of the civil 
rights of the Church ; who has demanded for the Church, therefore, the title to 
define its own civil rights, together with a divine right to civil immunities and a 
right to use physical force.” p. 31. 


These positions this Christian statesman sustains by abundant quotations 
and the most cogent logic. 

As soon as the Roman priesthood had recovered from the shock given 
by this unexpected missile, they set themselves to making a united charge 
upon this redoubtable foe. Within a few weeks, more than twenty formal 
** Replies and Reproofs ” were issued from the press. Prominent among 
these are the volumes? of Archbishop Manning and of Dr. Newman. The 
latter of these is the more moderate inits tone. The distinguished author 
admits the faults and imprudences of the Roman Catholics. He admits 
that ‘there are extreme cases in which conscience may come into collision 
with the word of a Pope, and is to be followed in spite of that word.” p.71. 
He asserts that “a Pope is not infallible in his laws, nor in his commands, 
nor in his acts of state, norin his administration, nor in his public policy.” 
p. 81. He adds the remarkable declaration, — 

“ Certainly, if I am obliged to bring religion into after-dinner toasts 
(which, indeed, does not seem quite the thing), I shall drink, — to the Pope, 
if you please, —still to conscience first and to the Pope afterwards. 
p. 86. 

He maintains that “Theology is a science, and a science of a special 
kind; its reasoning, its method, its modes of expression, and its language 
are allits own.” p. II9g. 

He speaks of the liability to error “ from the ignorance, in the case of all 
but ecclesiastics, of the nature and force of ecclesiastical language.” p. 
118. He claims that the infallibility of the Pope is restricted to his teach- 
ings ex cathedré, and explains “‘ He speaks ex cathedré or infallibly, when 
he speaks, first, as the Universal Teacher; secondly, in the name and with 
the authority of the Apostles ; thirdly, on a point of faith or morals ; fourthly, 
with the purpose of binding every member of the Church to accept and 
believe his decision.” p. 150. 

He claims that Christ has promised to guide his Church, and that this 
promise applies especially to the Pope as the Head of the Church, and that 
“what Providence has guaranteed is only this,— that there shall be no error 
in the final step, in the resulting definition or dogma.” p. 153. On moral 
duties, in order that the decision of the Pope should be infallible, he main- 


1 Republished in this country by the Catholic Publication Society, and sent us 
by Patrick Donahoe. p. 336. 
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tains that (1), it must be drawn from the moral law ; (2), it must relate to 
things necessary for salvation ; (3), he must speak to the whole world. 

“ The papal infallibility,” he admits, “is comparatively seldom brought 
into action.” p. 162. 

A person who explains ecclesiastical dogmas so as to avoid any unneces- 
sary tax upon reason or upon faith is called a “ minimizer,” and Dr. New- 
man says, “To be a true Catholic a man must have a generous loyalty 
towards ecclesiastical authority, and accept what is taught him with what 
is called the Dze/as fidez, and only such a tone of mind has a claim, and it 
certainly has a claim to be met and to be handled with a wise and gentle 
minimism.” pp. 163, 164. 

Archbishop Manning is less conciliatory. His work is less philosophical 
in its character, and more historic. He shows his appreciation of the spirit 
of the age by having written previous to the meeting of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, “ They know too well that they cannot do in the nineteenth century 
what was done in the sixteenth and the seventeenth.” p. 28. He main- 
tains in this volume that the doctrine of infallibility has been the faith of 
the Church in all ages; that the difference of opinion had reference to 
“the defining, not the truth” of the dogma; that “ Gallicanism was the 
only formal interruption of the universal belief of the Church in the infal- 
libility of its Head,” and adds that “ The Vatican Council extinguished 
this modern error.” p. 37. 

His work is devoted to a proof of the following propositions : — 


1. “That the Vatican Decrees have in no jot or tittle changed either the obli- 
gations or the conditions of civil allegiance. 

2. That the relations of the Catholic Church to the civil powers of the world 
have been immutably fixed from the beginning, inasmuch as they arise out of the 
Divine Constitution of the Church, and out of the civil society of the natural 
order. 

3. That any collisions now existing have been brought on by changes, not on 
the part of the Catholic Church, much less of the Vatican Council, but on the part 
of the civil powers, and that by a systematic conspiracy against the Holy See. 

4. That bythese changes and collisions the civil powers of Europe are destroy- 
ing their own stability. 

5. That the motive of the Vatican Council in defining the Infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff was not any temporal policy, nor was it for any temporal end ; 
but that it defined that truth in the face of all temporal dangers, in order to guard 
the Divine deposit of Christianity and to vindicate the Divine certainty of faith.” 


Archbishop Manning argues that the Catholic doctrine of submission 
to the Pope is not so much to be feared by civil authorities as the Protestant 
doctrine of the authority of the individual conscience, and declares, “ If 
every man has the ultimate right of refusing obedience to the law upon the 
dictates of his own conscience, then we are in a state of unlimited license, 
which is potentially a state of unlimited revolution.” p. 40. Pressing his 
argument to the extreme limit, he says, ‘“‘ The non-Catholic theory tells us 
that the conscience of subjects is the ultimate test. Be it so; my conscience 
tells me that it is right to obey my religion rather than the revolution.” p. 
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43. Limiting the power of the Pope to what is purely religious, he even 
goes so far as to declare : — 


“Neither in virtue of the Vatican Decrees, nor of any other decrees, nor of his 
supreme authority as Head of the Christian Church, can the Pope make any claim 
upon those who adhere to his communion of such a nature as can impair the integ- 
rity of their civil allegiance.” p. 45. 


With, at least, questionable consistency, he says, — 
“Tf Christian Princes and their laws deviate from the law of God, the Church 


has authority from God to judge of that deviation, and by all its powers to enforce 
the correction of that departure from justice.” p. 53. 


As to this authority he says again, — 


“ This spiritual authority is inherent in the Divine constitution and commission 
of the Church, but its exercise in the world depends on certain moral and material 
conditions by which alone its exercise is rendered either possible or just.” pp. 
56, 57- 


This surely is sufficiently ambiguous and equivocal. His book and that 
of Dr. Newman are very able. But Mr. Gladstone is prompt in his reply and 
still master of the situation. Inhis Vaticanism, An Answer to Reproofs 
and Replies, he reasserts his old positions, and fortifies them with historical 
quotations and fresh arguments. He forcibly declares, — 


“It appears to be claimed for Popes that they shall be supreme over the laws of 
language. But mankind protests against a system which palters in a double sense 
with its own solemn declarations ; imposing them on the weak, glorying in them 
before those who are favorably prepossessed, and then contracting their sense ad 
libitum, even to the point of nullity, by arbitrary interpolation, to appease the scan- 
dalized understanding of Christian nations.” p. 22. 


He declares, — 


“The lesson received is this: although pledges were given, although their 
validity was firmly and even passionately asserted, although the subject-matter 
was one of civil allegiance, no pledge from Catholics was of any value to which 
Rome was not a party.” p. 29. 


Mr. Gladstone says, — 


“ Unquestionably the Pope, and all Popes, are full and emphatic on the duties of 
subjects to rulers ; but of what subjects to what rulers? . . . Obedience is to be 
given, divine right is to belong to those princes or governments which adopt the 
views of Rome, or which promote her interests ; to those Princes or governments 
which do right, Rome being the measure of right.” pp. 57, 58. 


He answers Archbishop Manning’s argument as to the authority of the 
individual conscience, thus : — 


“ With the varying and uncombined influences of individual judgment and con- 
science the State can safely take its chance. But here [at Rome] is a power that 


1 Harper & Brothers. p. 336. 
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claims authority to order the millions and to rule the rulers of the millions, when- 
ever, in its judgment, those rulers may be wrong.” p. 61. 

“The power with which the State has thus to deal is one dwelling beyond its 
limits, and yet beyond the reach of its arm.” p. 61. 


He points out the differences between the two cases thus : — 


1. The Pope is himself foreign and not responsible to the law. 

2. The larger part of his power is derived from foreign sources. 

3. He claims to act, and acts, not by individuals, but on masses. 

4. He claims to teach them, so often as he pleases, what to do at each 
point of their contact with the laws of their country. 

5. He alone of all ecclesiastical powers presumes not only to limit the 
domain of the State, but to meet the State in its own domain. 


‘“ Not merely does he aid or direct the conscience of those who object, 
but he even overrules the conscience of those who approve. Above all, he 
pretends to annul the law itself.” p. 62. 

With a masterly hand the late Premier uncovers the corruptions of Rome 
and its treachery to the authorities of the State. He declares : — 


“My object has been to produce, if possible, a temper of greater watchfulness ; 
to promote the early and provident fear which, says Burke, is the mother of neces- 
sity ; to distrust that lazy way of thought which acknowledges no danger until it 
thunders at the doors ; to warn my countrymen against the velvet paw and smooth 
and soft exterior of a system which is dangerous to the foundations of civil order, 
and which any one of us may at any time encounter in his daily path.” p. 84. 


Thus this distinguished statesman is rendering a valuable service, not to 
his countrymen merely, but to the whole civilized world. 


Christ and Humanity» is the title of a volume from the pen of Rev. 
Henry M. Goodwin, who from 1851 to 1872 was pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Rockford, Illinois. The work is dedicated to Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, in grateful remembrance. Mr. Goodwin is a native of 
Hartford, Conn., and in his early years felt the moving and stimulating 
power of Dr. Bushnell’s ministry. 

This is a noticeable book, and is written in a calm, Christian, schol- 
arly spirit. It is an attempt so to present the person of Christ, both on 
the human and Divine sides, that we may be rid of certain incongruities 
which have long marred our theological systems. Many persons have felt 
how awkward and unscriptural it is to conceive of Christ as a double 
being, with a complete human soul and a Divine soul linked together in 
such a way that one has in some sense to lie dormant while the other is 
active. The author of the volume states the error or difficulty which he 
is seeking to remove, “as a synthesis or union of the two natures brought 
together from without, each retaining its own properties ‘without conver- 
sion, intermixture, or confusion,’ which of course resulted in a union that 


1 Harper & Brothers. p. 333. 
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is merely a conjunction and not a unity, much less an identity. The 
attempt to merge them into a unity, or to combine two heterogeneous 
natures in one person, has been tried now for nearly fifteen centuries in 
every conceivable variety of form and combination, and the problem is not 
yet solved and never can be on these premises; for it is an attempt to 
make the impossible possible.” 

In seeking relief from this dual personality, the author does not take 
the ground which some have taken, that Christ is merely a “ Divine soul 
manifested in a human body.” An idea which enters prominently into the 
theory of this book is that man was made originally in the image of God, 
and that the “ Divine and human are not so diverse and incompatible as they 
have commonly been supposed.” The author would have us take the lan- 
guage of the New Testament in its natural and obvious meaning, viz. 
That in the incarnation, the Divine nature was not simply added to the 
human, but that the Divine became human and reached all the way (not 
as a dual being, but as one being) from the human to the Divine, “ 7he 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory.” 

We have the strong conviction that the course of reasoning throughout 
this book is substantial and in the right direction. There is no thought 
or purpose here to subtract from the Divine glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but rather to clear the subject from its obscurities and inconsis- 
tencies, and to present the God-Man in a clearer manner to our faith. 

In addition to the consideration of this central point and the topics 
naturally connected with it, the work contains a history of the various and 
changing theories respecting Christ and the Incarnation, as they have 
been set forth in the successive generations of the Christian church. This 
volume, on some points, may awaken discussion and opposition, but it is 
written conscientiously in the service of Christian truth, and its general 
aim we cannot but approve. 


THE Hebrew History, by Prof. Cowles, of Oberlin College, is another 
of those books (of which the present age is prolific) designed for the 
illustration of Scripture History. For it is a most noticeable parallelism 
that while so many books are issuing from the press, with the open or 
disguised purpose of throwing discredit on the Bible, never was there an 
age of more active authorship in books for Scripture illustration and 
defence. Prof. Cowles has already given to the public several volumes in 
the shape of commentaries on different books of the Old Testament, and 
in them he has shown himself a wise and judicious guide. The purpose 
in this volume is more general. He traces carefully the Hebrew history 
from the death of Moses to the end of the Old Testament narrative, over 
a period of nearly one thousand years. While questions might be raised, 
at various points, as to the exact succession of events over this long period, 
yet the narrative shows a careful and scholarly fidelity in the arrangement 
of the facts. To modern rationalizing processes Prof. Cowles does not give 


1 D. Appleton & Co. p. 334. 
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“place by subjection; no, not for an hour.” He holds strictly to the 
plain, old-fashioned doctrine, that these books of the Old Testament are 
from God; that in them “holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” Students of the Bible will find this work very help- 
ful in giving an orderly historical arrangement to Bible facts. 


Dr. Kirk’s Lectures on Revivals} were originally prepared, some seven 
or eight years ago, for the students in Andover Theological Seminary, 
where they were first delivered. They have now been issued for public 
use and influence, under the editorship of Rev. David O. Mears, of 
Cambridge. The general reader, knowing that Dr. Kirk in the early years 
of his ministry was an Evangelist, may be surprised at the large and com- 
prehensive views of revivals here taken. For the author has risen above 
the modern and technical use of this word, though not disowning or dis- 
honoring it. He has gone back through the ages of the past, Jewish and 
Christian, and has brought to view those periods in the history of the 
church when, by various means and instrumentalities, there have been 
special and marked advances in the Kingdom of God on earth. The book 
is far more full, broad, learned, philosophical than one might naturally 
have expected. 

It is a book, too, which shows the warm Christian heart of its honored 
and beloved author to the best advantage. We have had but few ministers 
in whom the Gospel of Jesus Christ was a more living and dominating 
power than it was in the mind and heart of Dr. Kirk. When he spoke, 
he spoke out of an inward, irrepressible fulness ; and this was one of the 
great charms of his utterance. Many men have been more profound as 
logicians and theologians ; but seldom have we had among us a man more 
simple, fervid, Christ-like in his applications of Gospel truth. This book 
brings him back, and sets him clearly before us. The reader will find his 
mind enlightened and his heart often touched, as he passes through this 
volume, and especially in the closing parts of it. He will recognize the 
whole utterance as that of a man who lived near to God. 


THE imprint of the Carters is a sufficient guarantee of the high charac- 
ter of a religious book. Healing Waters of Israel,? published by this 
house, is an interesting and profitable expansion of the scriptural record 
of Naaman, the Syrian, by J. R. Macduff, p.p. Gates of Prayer, from 
the same publishers and by the same author, is a beautiful little volume, 
giving a form of prayer for every morning and evening for a month, or 
thirty-one days. It is an excellent aid in devotional exercises for family 
or private use. 


Tue second volume of Dr. Robinson’s sermons # exhibits the same char- 
acteristics as the former one, with the aggravation of having greater prom- 

1 Congregational Publishing Society. p. 336. 

2 Robert Carter & Brothers. 300 pp. $2.00. 

8 Ibid. pp. 363. $1.00. 

4 The Memorial Pulpit. Vol. II, Bethel and Penuel. Twenty-six sermons by 
Rev. C. S. Robinson, D. D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo, pp. 317. 
$1.50. 
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inence given to the artificial method of their construction, occasioned by 
the limitation of the series to such brief portions of Scripture biography. 
The ingenuity displayed is too much of the mechanical kind so popular 
now in the blackboard exercises of the Sunday School. The divisions of 
the sermons seem like pins for the preacher, on which he hangs certain 
thoughts and sentiments rather than the branching out of a theme which is 
warmed into life and energy as the preacher’s mind turns upon it the light 
of his personal experience and observation. The sermons lack the power 
of a steamship, forcing its way over the sea; but they have the smooth- 
ness and prettiness of the sea-shell, “frail, but of force to withstand” the 
tossing of the waves. They are eminently sermons of to-day, and in this 
regard have a place and fitness deserving special commendation. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Patrick Donahoe for two volumes, 7he Valiant 
Woman, and Sins of the Tongue; or, Fealousy in Woman's Life, which 
are calculated to exert an excellent practical influence. They are two 
series of discourses by the Archbishop of Rheims, delivered before 
societies of charity. The former work, especially, is very timely. It 
represents the true sphere of the valiant woman to be in the home and in 
the discharge of domestic duties. It is fresh and vivid in its style, and 
cannot fail to interest any reader. The quotations with which it abounds 
are from sources with which our Protestant ministry are not familiar. We 
commend it as an admirable corrective to the unhealthy tendencies of the 
present day. 


In ornate style, the words, Service of Song,? and the name of the writer, 
“ Stacy,” modestly lettered, strike the eye, from the back of a fresh issue. 
Tooled into the covers plainly, without gilding, are two bars of the music 
and one line of the hymn “ Nearer my God to Thee.” 

We rejoice to see that this book has passed to its second edition. We 
cannot enter into an elaborate review. The whole drift of the writer is in 
the direction of making religious music a real worship. The plan of the 
book shows what it attempts to do. ‘General Scripture View,” which is 
a valuable and succinct resumé of music as described in the Bible. Part 
I. Singing in Private Devotion; Part II. Singing in the Family and in the 
School. The chapter on Singing in Family Worship is especially to be 
read. Part III. Singing in the Worshipping Congregation. This “part” 
is much the longest, being three fourths of the book. It is divided into 
sections. I. Who Should Sing? II. How Should We Sing? III. 
What Should We Sing? IV. Why Should We Sing? His positions 
on church music are well taken, and, in general, judiciously maintained. 
We think that Watts stands first as a hymn-writer ; though we admit that 
few have made themselves aware of the riches of Wesley. His matter 
is embellished by much historical and illustrative material. 

It is not surprising that, in handling such abundance of material, some 

1 Pp. 87, 88. 
2 A. S. Barnes & Co. p. 85, 
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faults and misstatements should have occurred. We object to the plural 
“Charleses,” p. 220. As pertinent to a future edition, we should, under 
Part III, § 1, Who Should Sing? include Chozrs, which is now in Chap. 
I, under § 2, How Should We Sing?? 

Page 173. “ Franco, etc.,” Guido, a Monk of Tuscany, is the inventor 
of a rude kind of Counterpoint ; Franco of Cologne of measure and time. 

Page 58. “ Death is the only god whom the ancients did not hymn.” 
Itis doubtful whether death was worshipped. Fétis says, “ The worship 
alone of the Eumenides was unprovided with song and sound of instru- 
ments ; prayers were made to them in low voice.” 

Page 38. “ Josephus says that 200,000 musicians were employed at the 
opening of the temple.” Thisis inaccurate. Josephus is speaking of the 
munificence of Solomon’s appointments of the temple service designed 
for generations. Antiq. VIII, 4, “ 80,000 pouring vessels, 10,000 candle- 
sticks, 1,000 robes for high priest, 200,000 trumpets, 200,000 garments of 
fine linen for the singers.” It is an error to infer so many singers at that 
time. 

To the pastor, this is, so far as we know, the best manual of the Ser- 
vice of Song, while to the ordinary reader, it would, we believe, be the 
most interesting and stimulating. 


Trophies of Song, by Rev. W. F. Crafts, is a volume having the gen- 
eral characteristics of the interesting article in our recent issue on “ Hymns 
and Hymn-Singing.” It is chiefly a compilation. The extracts are of 
various merit; but the subject lies so near the heart of every Christian, 
and so occupies the attention of the church at the present time, that the 
book needs no commendation. 


It is but a few years since our churches, instead of selecting a hymn- 
book, had the Hobson’s choice of Watts or nothing. Now so numerous 
are the books published that the task of selection is a difficult one. 
The Sabbath Hymn-Book is pre-eminent as a collection of hymns. Zhe 
Songs of the Sanctuary has an extensive sale, and is admirably adapted 
for choir-singing. Zhe Church Hymn-Book has a good collection of 
hymns, and abounds in fine German chorals and artistic music. Zhe 
Hymnal, by Dr. Duryea, is of similar character, but somewhat inferior. 
Hymns and Songs of Praise is a superb volume, and better adapted than 
any of the above for congregational singing. Zhe Tribute of Praise — 
smaller, less attractive in appearance, and much cheaper —is edited by 
Dr. Tourjée, and prepared especially to encourage and assist the people to 
engage in choral worship. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AmMonG recent books sent us, we are favored with A//ibone’s Diction- 
ary of Authors. Although not a recent issue, it is of present and per- 
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manent interest. The first volume was published twenty years ago, 
the second volume five years ago, and the third volume four years. Of 
necessity, the first volume is not as fully up to the present wants of the 
student as the other two, but a large part of the work is of a standard 
character. 

No man who has not performed similar labor can have any adequate 
conception of the amount of patient toil requisite to the preparation of 
such a dictionary as this. It was twenty years from the time that the 
author projected the work before he was able to complete it. Some idea 
of the stupendous nature of the task may be derived from the fact that 
the body of the work gives 46,499 names, and the indexes alone cover 227 
pages, with four columns of names on each page. The idea of giving any 
thorough review of such volumes as these is preposterous. It is sufficient 
to say that they are a monument of the absorbing labor and anxious care 
of the author, and of the enterprise of the publishers. As an invaluable 
aid to every student of English literature, we give them our earnest com- 
mendation. 


THE familiar volumes known as Zhe Mew American Cyclopedia were 
issued more than twenty years since, and have ever been cherished in all 
parts of the United States as of a high character and of great value. The 
signal developments of the last few years in every branch of science, litera- 
ture, and art have induced the editors and publishers to prepare an exact 
and thorough revision of this work, and to issue a new edition, entitled 
The American Cyclopedia 

Eleven volumes have already been issued. The literary reputation of 
the editors-in-chief is fully sustained, while the four associate editors and 
thirty and more “ Staff of Revisers” and the unnumbered contributors, 
all men of distinction, cannot fail to inspire confidence in the ability and 
thoroughness of the successive volumes. 

This Cyclopzedia is a library in itself. ‘The editors have sought to pre- 
sent such selections from the universal treasury of knowledge as will place 
the cultivators of one department of research in possession of the achieve- 
ments of other departments, and especially to spread before the great 
mass of intelligent readers a faithful report of the opinions, systems, dis- 
coveries, events, actions, and characters that make up the history of the 
world.” 

The mechanical execution of these volumes is worthy of their substan- 
tial character. 


Mr. RuskKIN’s peculiarities have come to be well known by all students 
of art. His character as a man must, according to his own principles, be 
regarded as distinctly revealed in his works as anauthor. As a matter of 
fact it certainly is true that, beyond all men who have written on Art, he 
has written out of his own inward life and expressed his own judgments, 
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sympathies, tastes,and moods. His severity of criticism, his excessively 
dogmatic tone and contempt of the judgment of others, together with a 
certain morbid bitterness of spirit, have, of course, provoked hostility. 
These things, and the extravagance of praise accorded by him to those 
who have approached most nearly to his own ideals, have caused him to 
be regarded with dislike by many, while yet he has a large circle of enthu- 
siastic admirers. The extraordinary beauty and freshness of his style 
and his great acuteness and originality are admitted by all who have read 
his books. 

Art Culture,’ which is designed as a hand-book for the traveller and the 
student, has been made up, by a careful selection from the many works 
which Mr. Ruskin has issued, of such passages as, taken together, form 
a comprehensive Manual of Art, in the four departments of Painting, 
Landscape Art, Sculpture, and Architecture. “It is published, as a 
grammar of art principles and technicalities, with the hope that the stu- 
dent may be led, by its help, to a more thorough acquaintance with Rus- 
kin’s original, eloquent, and exhaustive works.” The selections appear to 
have been made with care and judgment. The result is a volume which 
any person desiring to understand the fundamental principles of Art, in its 
most comprehensive sense, cannot fail to find very convenient and useful. 
Itis rendered the more valuable by a copious Table of Contents, a Glos- 
sary of Art terms, and an alphabetical and chronological List of Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects, and an Index to Painters and Pictures referred 
to in “ Ruskin’s Modern Painters.” It is also illustrated with various 
drawings, which help to interpret, through the eye, the principles and facts 
asserted by the author. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Ruskin’s faults, no reader capable of understand- 
ing him can fail to feel the charm of his wonderfully affluent style and the 
richness and suggestiveness of his discussions. He defines clearly, illus- 
trates forcibly, and scatters brilliant passages like gems over every page. 
He dares say anything he wishes to express, and cares nothing from whom 
he differs, — this, even to the extent, at times, of exhibiting an air of bra- 
vado and defiance. Still his honesty and earnestness in behalf of what 
he regards as truth draw towards him the confidence of his readers and 
dispose them to weigh well the views which he presents. He shirks no 
difficulty or objection, but fairly states the adverse opinion and then sets 
himself definitely to answer it. In this volume, for example, he fully 
admits the historical fact that the period of highest devotion to Art has 
been, in the career of nations, the period of effeminacy and decay ; but for 
this he has an explanation which, for him, vindicates its dignity and value, 
and makes it a revelation of what is noblest in man, identifying it substan- 
tially with goodness itself. Take the following passage from the first 
chapter : — 

“Historically, great success in Art is apparently connected with subse- 
quent national degradation. You find, in the first place, that the nations 
which possessed a refined Art were always subdued by those who pos- 
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sessed none. You find the Lydian subdued by the Mede; the Athenian 
by the Spartan ; the Greek by the Roman; the Roman by the Goth; the 
Burgundian by the Switzer: but you find beyond this, that even where no 
attack by any external power has accelerated the catastrophe of the state, 
the period in which any given people reach their highest power in Art is 
precisely that in which they appear to sign the warrant of their own ruin ; 
and that from the moment in which a perfect statue appears in Florence, 
a perfect picture in Venice, or a perfect fresco in Rome, from that hour 
forward, probity, industry, and courage seem to be exiled from their walls, 
and they perish in a sculpturesque paralysis or a many-colored corrup- 
tion.” He adds, also, that hitherto Art has always shown itself active in 
the service of luxury, idolatry, and cruelty. 

But on the other hand, in answer to the question whether art culture 
promises any good, he says, ‘“‘ Wherever Art is practised for its own 
sake, and the delight of the workman is in what he does and produces, 
instead of what he interprets or exhibits, there Art has an influence of 
the most fatal kind on brain and heart; and it issues, if long pursued, in 
the destruction of both intellectual power and moral principle ; whereas 
Art, devoted humbly and self-forgetfully to the clear statement on record 
of the facts of the universe, is always helpful and beneficent to mankind, 
full of comfort, strength, and salvation.” This true Art, Mr. Ruskin 
maintains, always elevates and purifies. 

It was a happy thought to bring into one volume so many of the 
author's fundamental principles. We heartily commend the book to all 
whose tastes lead them to study broadly and intelligently the subject of 
which it treats. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. are doing a good service in placing before 
the reading public a series of volumes bearing the title, Zpochs of History. 
No attempt is made to recount all the events of any given period, but 
special attention is given to the literature, manners, and all those charac- 
teristics which exhibit the life of a people as well as the policy of their 
rulers, The individual history of a nation is here made subordinate to 
the more general idea of the world’s history; so that the student may 
refresh his memory, and the person of limited leisure or attainments may 
gain a comprehensive idea of the successive epochs. This series will also 
be very serviceable as text-books. Each volume is complete in itself, and 
will contain outline maps conveniently arranged for reference. The series, 
edited by Edward E. Morris, M. A., will comprise thirteen volumes, of 
which we have received Zhe Era of the Protestant Revolution,1 The 
Crusades? and The Thirty Years’ War? 


1The Era of the Protestant Revolution, By F. Leebohm, author of “The 
Oxford Reformers,—Colet, Erasmus, More,” with appendix by Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher, of Yale College, author of “ History of the Reformation.” 

2The Crusades. By Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A., author of “ History of Greece.” 

8The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1875. Each1vol. 16mo. $1.00 per vol. 
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Aaron Benedict. A Memorial. 1873. 

Manual. 1875. Issued by the Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Bris- 
tol, R. I. For the use of his congregation. Providence. 1874. 

Memorial Sermon of Dea. Samuel Brown, preached in the Spring Street Con- 
gregational Church, by Rev. G. T. Ladd, Sunday, January 3, 1875. Published 
by vote of the church, Milwaukee: Hawks & Hinsdale. 1875. 

A Statement of the Theory of Education in the United States of America as 
approved by many Leading Educators. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1874. 

The National Bureau of Education: Its History, Work, and Limitations. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Commissioner of Education, by Alex. Shiras, 
D. D. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1875. 

Proceedings of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, at the Annual 
Meeting, January 6, 1875. 

The Illustrated Annual Phrenology and Physiognomy. 1875. [New series, 
price 25 cents.] Samuel R. Wells, 389 Broadway N. Y. 

Prison Association of New York. Preliminary Statement from the Thirtieth 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 1875. 

Ought Christians to debate? A Lecture delivered by W. F. Jamieson, in Parker 
Fraternity Hall, Boston, Mass., Sunday afternoon, October 11, 1874. W. F. 
Jamieson, Publisher. 
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List of Ministers. — The Scribe of the Taunton Association in Massachusetts 
writes us that Rev. Augustine Root is a member of that Association in good and 
regular standing, and that the omission of his name was the result of inadvertence, 
His name should, therefore, be included in our list. 

Between the names of ministers given in our statistical ¢a4/es and the names in 
the alphabetical list there are, doubtless, some discrepancies. The reason is, 
that our alphabetical list is made up, not from the tables, but from the alphabeti- 
cal lists given in the several State Minutes. 

These State alphabetical lists usually report only such ministers as are in con- 
nection with some organization of ministers or churches. Did they report all who 
are in pastoral service, it would include many Presbyterians, some Baptists, 
Lutherans, Methodists, and Independents. 

There are sometimes, however, discrepancies in spelling or initials of names, 
given in both places. Doubtless ali our care cannot prevent some errors of our 
own ; but in most cases the errors existed in the State Minutes. We correct all 
we can ; we wait for information as long as our limited time allows ; failing in all, 
we let them remain, rather than guess. This year over five per cent of all the 
names in one large State Aad such discrepancies ; these are all corrected. 

Sometimes these differences are very perplexing. Some names seem to alter- 
nate between different forms year by year, impartially. The great occasion of 
error is the bad habit which extensively prevails of giving ¢#7tia/s on/y. Brethren, 
to write a full first name requires little ink and little time! We have, this year, 
searched documents and remedied hundreds of such omissions. 

Annually we have complaints that names are omitted ; they are usually of men 
without charge. The reason is obvious. No organization reported them, and that 
because they were connected with none. We cannot assume the right to insert or 
erase ; we are obliged to take the reports of the State organizations, For us to 
assume to decide on ministerial standing would be a usurpation. 

Sometimes a brother (not reported) writes us to insert his name. In such cases 
we always take the trouble to write to the Secretary in his State, asking authority. 
No secretary ever refused to vouch for such an one, — except in one case, and that 
was when the person had been formally disowned for clear cause. 

Often when we see that names of last year are now not reported, we take the 
trouble to write, lest it was done accidentally. This year one letter inquired for 
over twenty names. 

Some idea of the work on this one list may be had from the fact that (including 
names dropped) considerably more than eight hundred ministers, being more than 
one fourth of the whole, are not in the places of residence where they were last 
year. 


Liberality.— There is a modern phase of liberality which is specially note- 
worthy. Itis seen ina disposition to discover, if possible, some good in every- 
body, to make the most of it, and overlook or at least extenuate whatever there 
may be of evil. Thus we are told that the Roman Catholic Church is to be recog- 
nized as a branch of the Church of Christ because its creed is orthodox, and that 
those denominations which have in the past been regarded as unevangelical are 
to be treated also as Christian, because they exert a humane and morally benefi- 
cent influence. Thus the liberality extends in opposite directions. Any one who 
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ever visited Rome while it was under the supreme control of the Pope could not 
fail to have been impressed with the poverty and ignorance of the masses, and 
to have been shocked by their filthy habits. There, where it is the boast of Ro- 
manism that the pontiffs have been the chief popular power for fourteen hundred 
years, we should expect to find the legitimate fruits of Christianity: but instead of 
comfort, intelligence, cleanliness, and moral purity, alas! a revolting spectacle 
presents itself. 

Take the Roman Catholic population with which we are familiar in our own 
community : how many of the men who are in good and regular standing in the 
church will drink to intoxication! How few there are who do not use profane 
language! With the servants in our families what is more common than lying 
and theft? Is that a truly Christian Church in which such fruits as these abound? 

How is it with the Unitarian and Universalist Churches? It may be claimed 
that the members are honest in their dealings ; that they are examples of honor 
and integrity ; that they are kind neighbors, and are interested in promoting the 
culture and the morality of the community. Why should they not be? They 
systerratically exalt the moral virtues, and put them in the place of religion. We 
are not prepared to admit all that is sometimes claimed respecting these denomi- 
nations in this regard, but we do cheerfully acknowledge that among them may be 
found persons who are pre-eminent for commercial integrity and for social and moral 
culture. Buton the other hand, what do their churches amount to in distinction from 
their parishes? What proportion of their churches hold prayer-meetings ? How 
many of the church-members ever have family prayer? Their religion is charac- 
teristically man-ward, not God-ward. 

We say this in simple fidelity to the facts, with no unkindness or uncharitable- 
ness towards either the Church of Rome or the so-called unevangelical churches, 
We would avoid being illiberal ; at the same time we would discriminate between 
true and false liberality. That, surely, is a remarkable kind of liberality which 
would receive into fellowship the Romish Church, on the ground of its creed, not- 
withstanding its immoralities, and the unevangelical churches on the ground of 
their morality, notwithstanding the defects in their creeds. When Orthodoxy is 
made to cover social vices, and moral virtues are made to cover a want of alle- 
giance to God, the mantle of charity is not only stretched but rent in twain. 

We admit the claims of the Church of Rome for having defended the essential 
truths of religion, and concede that she still embraces godly men within her fold, 
but this does not require us to receive that church irfto fellowship ; and we confess 
that we do not see the consistency of sending missionaries to papal lands, and at 
the same time receiving into fellowship the Papal Church in our own land. 

We do not deny that there are good people among unevangelical sects, but this 
does not necessarily warrant an alliance with these sects. 

It is amiable to take a favorable view of our fellow-men, but even amiability may 
be carried so far that it shall cease to be a virtue. We should not imitate the 
spirit of Byron when he said, insidiously, “ None are all bad.” 

With atrue liberality in our judgments of individual men we should feel that we 
have a responsibility as to the “faith once delivered to the saints,” and we are pre- 
pared to adopt the declaration of the late Prime Minister of England: “It may be 
true that the men of good systems are worse than their principles, and the men 
of bad systems better than their principles; but, speaking of systems and not 
of men, I am convinced that the time has come when religion itself requires a 
vigorous protest against this kind of religionism.” 
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Unity of Doctrine.—A writer in the late Christian Examiner said that Unitarian- 
ism is like “a wood-pile and nota ship,” and that “to launch its loose planks on 
the stormy sea of human thought is to embark on a heap of boards for a cruise 
round the world.” Still the Unitarians are a religious denomination. It is not 
essential to the existence, but it is essential to the power of a denomination that 
it have as its basis a coherent system of doctrines. It may be a real denomina- 
tion if it have only one article for its creed, and if that one article be that it is of 
no consequence what a man believes ; but such a sect will have but little if any 
more influence than the individuals who compose it. A Christian denomination 
ought to have an influence derived from the zwnzon of individuals. A thousand 
armed men, unorganized, cannot accomplish what can be done by the disciplined 
regiment. The union of many has a strength over and above the strength of the 
units composing it. 

Congregationalists, more than any other denomination, need for their appropriate 
influence an agreement in a system of doctrines. Episcopalians may differ widely 
in their faith, but they are held together by their liturgy and polity. The Baptists 
may have many important diversities, and yet be retained in union by their attach- 
ment to the rite of immersion. The Congregationalists, as differing from all others, 
however, have no form of worship, and no form of government, which attracts 
them strongly to each other ; they must depend for their power on their unity of 
faith. In the past they have been distinctively Calvinistic. Probably there has 
been, throughout the last two centuries, a more zw/e//igent agreement in doctrines 
among the Congregationalists of New England than among any other equal num- 
ber of professing Christians in the world. The Council of 1865 reaffirmed, for 
substance, the old confessions ; but the National Council of 1871 took action 
which has been interpreted by some persons as placing the denomination, so 
far as any action of the Council could do it, on a simply evangelical basis. Our 
own view is that it is not a legitimate function of the National Council to define 
the doctrinal basis of the churches of our denomination. The denomination, in 
our view, is still Calvinistic, but yet is not disposed so to press its doctrinal 
points as to exclude from membership in its churches, nor, in exceptional cases, 
from its ministry, those who hold simply evangelical sentiments. If, however, 
the denomination take a simply evangelical position, the distinctive characteristic 
of the Congregationalists is that they unite popular government with an evangelical 
faith, Then neither our view of the autonomy of the local church nor an evangelical 
faith distinguishes us, but our union of the two; and of these two things only, as 
essentials. If we give up either of these, we at once lose our denominational posi- 
tion. By evangelical we mean what is understood by that word strictly interpreted. 
In our view, there never was a period in our history when it was more important 
that we should take a firm stand doctrinally, than it is now. 

Personally, we prefer a Calvinistic position. If, as a denomination, we take this 
position, we can afford to be yielding, and allow a liberal construction to be given 
to our creeds; but if we assume a simply evangelical basis, our liberality, organ- 
ically considered, has, in our view, reached its ultimate bound,— and there at least 
we must take our stand. If we yield, organically, our Calvinism, it is so much the 
more important that we emphasize our evangelical faith. It is maintained that in 
1871 we took a step in advance and broadened our platform. in 1874 did we nar- 
rowly escape being asked to take a lower stand? If asked in the future to extend 
our denomination beyond evangelical lines, shall we yield, and thus destroy the 
distinctive basis on which our very existence depends? We cannot but feel that 
fidelity to the truth and loyalty to our denomination demand at the present time 
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that we render our evangelical faith conspicuous as an element in our distinctive 
badge. 

That the harmonious adoption of the evangelical scheme of truth is conducive 
to the strength of the denomination may be illustrated by a reference to our charita- 
ble organizations. We have a Publishing Society which needs funds: but will the 
Congregationalists give their property to a society which will publish tracts against 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, as well as in favor of it? We have a Home 
Missionary Society; it cries for pecuniary aid: but will our churches sustain a 
society which will send to vacant fields Arian as well as Orthodox pastors? Can we 
expect that our Board of Foreign Missions will be liberally supported if it employ 
as missionaries men who teach that the unregenerate may be partially holy, and 
that all unrenewed men are not entirely sinful in their moral acts? Confusion will 
result in all our denominational agencies, unless our ministers have a substantial 
agreement in the truths of the evangelical system. Confusion is weakness. 

If a man believe in the divinity of Christ merely, but not in his deity; if he 
believe in an at-one-ment in distinction from an atonement ; if he reject the doc- 
trine of endless punishment ; if he cease teaching our need of a renewal by the 
Holy Ghost, and begin to talk about Christianity as “developing our manhood,” — 
assuredly he is not of us, and he had better go out from us. For us to try to 
retain him, hanging loosely on the skirts of the denomination, is only continuing 
te carry a burden. The clear-minded Dr. Putnam once said to Theodore Parker, 
“If you want to smash the church-windows, why don’t you go outside?” 

We would treat in a winning manner those who are approaching us ; but it is, 
in our view, a fatal mistake, if we go beyond our lines in order to have those join 
us who are not really and fully in sympathy with us. A clergyman in Minnesota 
educated in his own family an Indian boy. When the tribe to which that boy 
had belonged rose in revolt, a few years ago, and massacred many of the white 
men, the boy sympathized with the savages. One Sabbath the minister noticed 
that his Indian protégé was not at church. It was afterwards discovered that while 
the family of the boy’s benefactor were in the house of God, the boy was in the 
minister’s kitchen melting into bullets the pewter utensils of the family, and was 
thus equipping himself to fight with his barbarous tribe against the white men at 
whose schools he had been educated and at whose tables he had been fed. 


Hierarchies and Civil Allegiance. —It seems a special Providence that almost 
immediately after the Roman Catholic authorities had met the assault of Mr. 
Gladstone by declaring that the Pope cannot make “any claim upon those who 
adhere to his communion of such a nature as can impair the integrity of their 
civil allegiance,” the Pope himself issued his Encyclical, of February 5th, declar- 
ing the so-called Falk Laws of Germany “totally null and void,” thus giving a 
fresh illustration of the truth and justice of Mr. Gladstone’s charges. 

This fundamental question as to Romanism is of great practical moment in this 
country, as well as in the governments of the Old World. Mr. Gladstone himself 
says, ‘‘ Even in the United States, where the severance between Church and State 
is supposed to be complete, a long catalogue might be drawn of subjects belonging 
to the domain and competency of the State, but also undeniably affecting the 
government of the Church ; such as, by way of example, marriage, burial, educa- 
tion, prison discipline, blasphemy, poor-relief, incorporation, mortmain, religious 
endowments, vows of celibacy and obedience.” 

It is remarkable that the truth of this position of Mr. Gladstone is sustained, 
so far as “education” is concerned, not only by the general opposition of the 
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Catholic clergy to our common-school system, but by an attempt made at the 
present time by the Roman Catholics of New York City to gain control of a 
portion of the public schools, by proposing to unite their Catholic schools with 
the others as a part of the common-school system. What issues with this supreme 
foreign power we are yet to encounter, it is impossible to anticipate. 

It is strange that any other sect should be willing at the present time to even 
seem to ally itself with this idea of Infallibility, and yet 7he Churchman, of 
March 2oth, says, “It may be safe for the Universal Church, acting in a true and 
uncontrolled general council, and in that council doing what alone it has a right 
to do, viz. testify to antecedent truth, —to exercise absolute judgment over faith 
and morals, because in that would combine all the guardian influences needful.” 


Poetry and Morals.— The March number of Scribner’s Monthly contains the 
second of a series of articles upon “ Latter-Day British Poets.” The subject of 
this second article is Mr. Charles Algernon Swinburne. Fortunately for the 
writer and fortunately for the public, readers on this side the water are not, to any 
great extent, acquainted with Mr. Swinburne’s poetry. But we were certainly 
surprised to find such a flattering and commendatory notice of him in the pages 
of Scribner's Monthly. 

Of Mr. Swinburne, as a man, we know very little; we judge of his morals only 
by his poetry. It is true, the writer of the article enters but slightly upon the 
moral qualities of his compositions. He says, “I wish to speak at some length 
upon the one faculty in which Swinburne excels any living English poet, — in 
which I doubt if his equal has existed among recent poets of any tongue, unless 
Shelley be excepted, or, possibly, some lyrist of the modern French school : this 
is his miraculous gift of rhythm,” etc. Now, if Swinburne really has the marvellous 
power here ascribed to him, it is but a poor compensation for his habitual leaning 
towards the “earthly, sensual, and devilish” in his writings. But we altogether 
fail to discern in him this “ miraculous gift of rhythm.” We can accord to him 
a reasonable measure of power in this respect, and yet rank him far below Tenny- 
son and others. In harmony of numbers, in musically flowing verse, in beauty and 
variety of metrical forms, in subtile mastery of the English tongue, we should never 
for a moment think of placing him upon so high a level as Tennyson; but if he 
were above him in these respects, he is certainly far below him in the subject-matter 
of his verse. One of the chief glories of Tennyson’s poetry is that we are lifted 
by it into a pure atmosphere ; the heart is educated and elevated. We rise from 
his “ In Memoriam,” his “ Elaine,” his “Enoch Arden ” refined and purified. On 
the other hand, there is an almost indescribably leaden, deathly effect in reading 
Swinburne. One seems to be breathing mephitic vapors, You cannot tell 
exactly where you have been or what you have been about, but you have the 
general impression that you have wandered somewhere very near the borders of the 
pit. There is a strange obscurity about his verse, as if he were, at the same time, 
trying to develop and conceal his low and unworthy purpose. If we want immoral 
poetry, we can go back to the pages of Lord Byron, and discover it in undisguised 
forms. We shall find there a poet, also, who was a greater master of words, rhythm, 
metres, than Swinburne is ever likely to be, though we do not deny him a good 
measure of talent in this respect. In Byron we can have all the wickedness we 
need, yoked with easily flowing language, not hard to understand ; and this is more 
than can be said of Mr. Swinburne, although his failure is not in the wickedness. 
The American public will not be benefited by having Mr. Charles Algernon Swin- 
burne introduced to their attention, much less do they need to have his poetry 

ommended in flattering terms by a popular magazine. 
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OHUROHES FORMED. 
1873. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Minn., Sept. 
1874, 


BUFFALO, Kan., Oct. 7, 14 members. 
DURAND. Wis., xept., 14 members. 
GREENWOOD CO., Kan., 20 members. 
HENNEPIN, IIL, Dec. 21, 15 members, 
NEW BOSTON *(SANDISFIELD), Mass., 


Dec - 
ORLAND 
PLEASANT RIDGE, Kan., Dec. 28, 20 


mber: 
SOMERVILLE, Mass., Prospect Hill Ch., 
ec. 30, 61 members. 
8T. CATHARINh’S§, Ont., Dec. 22, 16 mem. 


bers. 
TALLMAN, N. Y., Dec. = 40 members, 
WADEN 4, Minn., Oct. 2 
WAHBETON : Dak. Ter, “Nov. 29, 13 mem- 


bers. 
1875, 


eg lee Minn. (Welsh), Jan. 21, 11 
mem 
BLOOMINGTON, Kan., Feb. 28, 21 mem. 


ber 
BRA Zl» Ind., Mar. 1. 


BROUGHTON, IIL, Mar. 20. 

CORRY, Penn., Feb. 17, 19 members. 

are RIVER, Minn., Feb. 7, 27 members, 
LORA, Ont., Jan. 21, 

Ghrmtes MILLS, N. Y. 

KALKASKA, Mich., Jan. 15, 8 members. 

LAKKEN, Kan., Mar. 11, 24 members. 

LARCH WvOD, Io., Feb. 28, 12 members, 

MUNDAMIN, lo., Feb. 17, 17 members. 

oe \L; Que., Emanuel Ch., 115 mem- 


ber 
PRATTSVILLE, Mich., Feb. 26, 27 mem. 


ROUNI D GROVE, Ill., Mar. 5, 15 members. 
—_—— NCA, N. Y., Mar, 11, 27 mem- 


SALEM STATION, Wis., Feb. 20. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 
1874, 


ASHLEY, 8S. H., to the we of the Ministry 
in Carthage, Mo., Dec. 2 

ELISHA F. JR., to ie work of the 

istry in Carthage, Mo., Dec. 20. 

FLANDERS, CHARLES Nose over the Ch. in 
Westmoreland, N. H., 

McINTOSH, WIL LIAM, pict the Chs. in 
Durham, Melbourne, and Windsor Mills, 
Que., in Meibourne, May 27. Sermon by 
Rey. Charles Chapman, of Montreal. Or- 
daining Fe: by Rev. Archibald Duff, 
of Sherbrooke, 

PAYNE, E. B., over the Ch. in Wakeman, 
O., Nov. 10. 

PRUDDEN, THEODORE P., over the Ch. 
in Lansing, Mich., Dec. 22. Sermon by 

ac. Rev. Frank Russell, of Kalamazoo. 


SWITZER. 8. W., to the work of the Minis. 
try in Tallman, N. Y., Dec. 28. Sermon 
and ordaining prayer by Rev. William M. 
Taylor, D. D., of New York City. 


1875. 


COLLINS. CHARLES T., over the Plymouth 
Ch. in Cleveland, O., Jan. 27. Sermon by 
Rev. James H. Fairchild, D. D., of Uber- 
lin College. 

DAVIES, Re R., over the Ch. in Laclede, Mo., 
ieee 7.” Sermon by Rev. Delavan L. 

nard, of Hannibal. 

DEAN WILLIAM N. T., over the Ch. in 
Somerset, Mass.,Feb.3 Sermon by Rev. 
Michael Burnham, of Fall River. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. Edwin A. Buck, of 


iver. 

FLETCHbR, R. W., to the work of the Min- 
istry in Hartland, Mich., Jan. 5. Sermon 
b v. Henry L. Hubbell, of Ann Arbor. 

HALL, ALFRED H., over the let Ch. in 
Meriden, Ct., March 4. Sermon by Rev. 
Nathaniel J. Burton, D. D., of Hartford. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Alexander Me. 
Kenzie, of Cambridge, Mass. 

KENDALL, HENRY L., to the “work of the 
Ministry in W alpole, ass., Jan. 27, 
Sermon by Rev. Joseph P. Bixby.of Nor. 
wood. Ordaining —e* Rev. William 
House, of Barrington, R. ‘yh 

MASON, LEVI T., to the work of the Min- 
istry in Portland, N. Y.,Jan.14. Sermon 
by Rev. Eli Corwin, D.D., of Jamestown. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Jeremiah D. 
Stewart, of Sinclairville. 

McLONEY, JOHN N., over the Ch. in Ver. 
million, Dak. Ter., Jan. 19. Sermon b 
Rey. Joseph Ward, of Yankton. Install. 
ing prayer by Rev. Charles Seccombe, of 
Green Island, 

MUNSELL, J. H., © the work of the Min- 
istry in Phenix, N. Y., Mar. 16. Sermon 
by Rev. William Smith, of Oswego. In- 
ER gO rby Rev. J John C. Holbrook, 

racuse. 

PALMER, FREDERIC, over the Ch. in Re. 
vere, Mass., March 11. Sermon by Rev. 
Ray Palmer, D. D., of New York City. 
Or —e prayer by Rev. Samuel E. Her. 
ric Boston. 

— ROSWEL L > » over the Ch. in Wills- 

boro’, N. Y., Feb. 10. Sermon by Rev. 

George B. Safford, of Revtiaaion. Vt. 

ane Breyer by Rev. Charles QO. 
red harlotte, Vt. 

ANIEL, to the work of the Min. 
istry in Hartforl Ct., Feb. 19. Ordaining 
pry ely Rey. Nathaniel J. Burton, D.D., 
of Hartford. 

STRONG, DELOS A., to the work of the 
Ministry in Round Grove, Ill., March 5, 

THOMAn, WI AM, to the work of the 
Ministry in Northville, L. I., Feb. 11. 
ocean by a blige at Benedict, of 

er Aquebogue. Ordaining pra: erb 
Ber. Otis Holmes, of Lake Grove. _— 

WINSHIP, ALBERT E.., to the work of the 
Ministry in Somerville, Mass., Mar. 17. 
Sermon by Rev. William H. Willcox, of 
Reading. Ordaining —_— by Rev 
William A. Thompson, of Reading. 
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1874. 


BLAKESLEE, Rev. NEWTON T., over the 
Ch. in Mason City, Io., Dec. 22.” Sermon 
by kev. George F. ‘Magoun, D.D., of Iowa 
College. Installing prayer by Rev. A. 8. 
Allen, of Clear Water. 

BURT, Kev. CHARLES W., over the Ch. in 
Mott’s Corner, N. Y., Dec. 22. Sermon 
by Rev. Edward Taylor, D. D., of Bing- 
hamton. Installing prayer by Rev. James 
Weller, of Danby. 

FISK, Rev. PERRLN B., over the Ch. in 
Springfield, Vt., Dec. 29. Sermon by Rev. 
Richard T. Searle. of Windsor. Install. 
ing prayer by Rev. Karl J. Ward, of 


Grafton. 

FORBES, Rev. A. O., over the 1st Foreign 
Ch. in Hilo, 8S. I., Dec. 7. Sermon by 
Rey. Daniel Dole. 

MILN, Rev. GEORG# C., over the Ch. in 
Mt. Carmel, Ct, Dec. 23. Sermon by 
Rev. Edward Mane. "of New Haven. 
gon prayer by Rev. Austin Putnam, 


f New Haven. 

BECUOM BE, Rev. CHARLES, over the Ch. 
in Green Island, Neb., Dec. 29. Sermon 
by Rev Joseph Ward, of Yankton, Dak. 

er. Installing prayer by Rev. on H. 
Kmerson, of Creighton. 


1875. 


CRUM, Rev. JOHN H., over the Ch. in Ant- 
werp, N. Y., Jan. 21. Sermon by Rev. 
John C. Holbrook, D. D., of Syracuse. 

OURTIS, Rev. WILLIAM W., over the Chs, 
in North Walton and West Brook, N. Y., 
Jan. 27. Sermon by Rev. Charles Noble, 


of Franklin. 

DAVIS, Rev. R. HENRY, over the Ch. in 
Granby , Mass., Feb.16. Sermon by Rev. 
William S. Tyler, D. D., of Amherst Col- 
lege. Installing pover fl Rev. John R, 
Herrick, D. D., of South Hadley. 

GATES, Rev. M ATTHEW A, va the Ch. 
in Warner, N. H., Mar. 3. Sermon by 
Rev. 8. Leroy Blake, of Concord. In- 
=e! prayer by Rev. Marvin D. Bisbee, 
of Fi-herville. 

HUMPHREY, GEORGE F., over the Ch. in 
North Amherst, Mass., Jan. 7. Sermon 
by Rev. Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst 
College. Installing prayer by Rev. Ed- 
ward 8S. Dwight, D. b., of Hadley. 

HUNTRESS, Rev. EDWARD &., over the 
nag Ch. in Derry, N. H.,Feb. 25. Sermon 

Rev. Joshua W. Weilman, D. D., of 
ten’ Mass. Installin _ yer by Rev. 
Leonard §. Parker, o shburnham, 


Mass, 

LOOMIS, Rev. ALPA L. P., over the Ch. in 
Mattoon, IIl., Feb. 23. Sermon by Rev. E. 
Frank Howe, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

MEAD, Rev. H. B., over the 2d Ch. in Sac. 
carappa, Me., Feb. 19. Sermon by Rev. 
William H. Kenn., of Portland. Install- 
ing prayer by Rev. William Warren, D.p., 


of Gorham. 

THURSION, Rev. PHILANDER, over the 
Village Ch. in Dorchester, Mass., Jan. 21. 
Sermon by Rev. John O. Means, D. D., of 
Boston Highlands. Iustalling prayer by 
Kev. Myron A. Munson, of Neponset. 

TORREY, Rev. JOSEPH, ov er the Ist Ch. in 
Yarmouth, Me., March 3. Sermon by 
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Rev. Ezra H. Byingion, of Brunswick, 
Installing prayer by Kev. John C. Adams, 
of Falmouth. 

WHITING, Kev. LYMAN, D.pD., over the 
Plymouth Ch. in Philadelphia. l’a., Mar, 
1s. Sermon by Kev. Wiliiam I. Buding: 
ton, D.D., of Brooklyn, N Y. Installing 
prayer by Rev. William B. Brown, p.p 
of Newark, N. J. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 
1874. 


BENNETT, Rev. WILLIAM P., from the 
Ch. in Mason City, Io., Po 22, 

PARSONS, Rev. HENRY from the 
Union Ch. in Boston, Be , Den. 30. 


1875. 


er Rev. LEAVITT, from the Ist 
in Y. armouth, Me, March 3, 

BUMSTEAD. Rev. HORACE, from the 2d 
Ch. in Minneapolis, Minn., Keb. 28 

CHASE, Rev. EDWARD, from the Ch. in 
Bedford, Mass., March V7. 

CLEAVELAND, Rev. JAMES B,, from the 
Ch. in Bloomfield, Ct., Jan. 26.’ 

COLWELL. Rev. H 5 hg the Ch. in Ran. 
dolph Centre, Vt., Feb. 29. 

DOWDEN, Rev. WiLL 1AM H., from the 
Ch. in Lunenburg, Mass., Feb. 22. 

ELDRIDGE, Rev. ER \SMUS D., a the 
Ch. in Kensington, N. H., Jan 

FRARY, Rey. LUCIEN H., ious the Ch. in 
Middleton, Mass., Mar. 16. 

FREELAND. Rev. SAMUEL M., from the 
Woodward Ave. Ch. in Detroit, Mich., 
Jan. 23. 

GAYLORD, Rev. WILLIAM §., from the 
1st Ch. in Meriden, Ct., March 4, 

HAWLKEY, Rev. JOHN P., from the Ch. in 
South Coventry, Ct. 

OVIA'TT, Rev. GEORGE A., from the Ch. 
in Talevttville, (t., Jan. 13. 

ROGERS, Rev. ANDREW J., from the Pa- 
vilion Ch. in Biddeford, Me., Jan. 21. 
ROSs, Kev. A. HASTINGS, from the Ch. in 

Columbuz, Q., Jan. 24, 
a ee, sg le from the Ch. in 
SCOFIELD, Rev. WILLIAM C., —_ the 
Ch. in Norwich Town, Ct., Feb. 2. 
STONE, Kev. HARVEY M., from the Ch, 
in Rochester, N. H., Jan. 28. 
WESTERFIELD., Rev. WILLIAM, from the 
1st Ch. in Morrisania, New York City. 


MINISTERS MARRIED, 
1875. 


DINSMORE — CHAPMAN. In Winslow, 
Me., Jan. 14, Rev. John Dinsmore to 
Mrs. Sarah E. Chapman. 

FLANDEKS— LAGE. In Haverhill, N. 1., 
Rev. Charles N. Flanders, of Westmore- 
land, to Miss KFkmma Page, of Haverhill. 

HUMPHREY — HOTCHKIsS. Ju Virgil, 
N.Y., Jan. 28 Rev George F. Humphrey 
of North Amherst, Mass., to Miss Hattie 
B. Hotchkiss, of Virgil. 




















1875.] 


MARSH —CLARKE. In Manissa, Turkey, 
Jan. 1, Rev. George D. Marsh, of the 
European Turkey Mission, to Miss Ur. 
sula C. Clarke. of South Natick, Mass. 





MINISTERS DECEASED. 
1874. 


HOLMAN, Rev. SIDNEY, in Goshen, Mass., 
Dec. 31, in his 75th year. 

HYDE, Rev. WILLIAM A., in Lyme, Ct. 
Dee. 19, in his 70th year. 

KIDDER, Rev. CORBIN, in Poplar Grove, 
Ill., Dec. 29, in his 74th year. 


1875, 


ADKINSON, Rev. IRVING D., in West 
Concord, Mass., Feb. 25. 

BANCROFT, Rev. DAVID, in ire 
Mass., March 12, in his 67th year 

CLARK, Rev. PH ILETUS, in Memphis, 
Tenn., Feb. 6. in his 8ist year. 

DUR ANT. Rev. HENRY, LL.D., in Oakland, 
Cal.. Jan. 23, in his7 73d year. 

EVERETT, Rev. ROBERT, D. D., in Steu- 
ben, N. Y.. Feb. 21, in his 85th year. 

FENN, Rev. STEPHEN, in Wapping, Ct., 
Feb. 17, in his 51st year. 

KIMBALL, Rev. peg in Rockford, Ill., 
Feb. 8, in his 85th y: 

KING , Rev. BERIAH, in N National, Io., Jan. 
9. 


NORTHROP, Rev. BENNET F., in Jewett 
City, Ct., March 4 

POMEROY. Rev. AUGUSTUS, in Groton, 
N. Y., Feb. 9, in his 80th year. 

SHEPLEY, Rev. SAMUEL H,, in ‘Blairsville, 
Penn., Nov. 17, in his 65th: year. 

BTRATTON, Rev. ROYAL B, in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Jan. 24, in his 49th year. 

TOOTH AKER, Rev. HOR‘CE, in Albany, 
Ga., March 1], in his 44th year. 

TRABK, Rev. "GEORGE, in Fitchburg, 
Mass., Jan. 25, in his 79th year. 

TUCKER, Rev. MARK. D.D., in Wetherse 

field, Ct., Mar. 19, in his 81st year. 
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YOUNG, Rev. JOHN K., D. D., in Laconia, 
N. H, Jan, 28, in his 74th year. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED, 
1874. 


MARDEN, Mrs. MARY L., wife of Rev. 
eg in Aintab, Turkey, Oct. 1, in her 


SHERW wine) Mrs. VIRGINIA A., wife of 
Rev. John C.. in Menomonee, W: is., Nov. 
17, in her 4Sth year. 

SPAULDING, Mrs. MARY C., wife of the 
late Rev. Levi, in Butticotta, Ceylon, Oct. 
28. in her 80th year. 

TAYLOR, Mra. JULIA A., wife of Rev. 
Horace §8., in Apaiang, Micronesia, Sept. 
26, in her 22d year. 


1875. 


ALVORD, Mrs. LAURESTINE A., wife of 
Rev. Augustus. in West Granville, Mass., 
Jan. 31, in her 33d year. 

a oy Mrs. SARAH B. M., wife of 
Rev. E. ged - Unionville, O., Feb. 22, 
in her 66th y 

BEAMAN, Mis. “MARY A., wife of Rev. 
Charles C,. in — "Mass., Feb. 22, 
in her 59th yea 

BUTIER, Mrs. MARY C., wife of Rev. 
Franklin, in Windsor, Vt., Mar. 13, in 
her 57th year. 

COBB, Mrs. ABIAH F. H., wife of the late 
Rey. Alvan, in Taunton, Mass., Mar. 15, 
in her 77th year. 

ENN, Mrs. SARAH R., wife of Rev. 
Stephen, in Wapping. Ct., Feb. 11. 

GAYLORD, Mrs. ——, wife of Rev. William 
L., in Meriden. Ct.. Mar, 17. 

IDE, Mrs. MARY J., wife of Rev. George H., 
in Hopkinton, Mass., Jan. 26, in her 28th 


year. 

BTONE. Mrs. ABIGAIL H. K., wife of the 
late Rev. Cyrus, in Andover, Mass., Jan, 
9, in her 63d year. 
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THE following appropriations have been paid since those reported in 
January, 1875: — 


Middle Haddam, Conn. 1st Cong. Church (Special $487) $787.00 
“ “ 


Nevinsville, Lowa, 400.00 
Union, é Ist * eG ; . » 450.00 
Peace, Kan. mst * “ (Special $836) 1,236.00 
Athens, Mo. ne Ja : ; + 350.00 
Salem, NV. A. ee “(Special $419) = 5519.00 

$3,742.00 


Notwithstanding the pecuniary difficulties of the times, the resources of 
the Union have not fallen behind those of last year, yet the funds in the 
treasury are inadequate to meet the pressing demands of the work. 

One of the greatest embarrassments is found in a disposition to erect 
costly houses of worship. This is true at the East and the West. It affects 
both the contributing churches and those which are seeking aid. The former 
encumber themselves with a heavy debt; although their resources may be 
ample, yet while this debt remains they feel poor, and they often commence 
their retrenchment in their charities. Although a debt on their own house 
of worship presents no valid objection to their contributing to help the poor 
in their struggles to obtain a house of worship any more than it does to any 
other work of benevolence, yet, through the influence of the association of 
ideas, it is allowed to exert an influence especially to curtail their contribu- 
tions for this object. The churches asking aid are also embarrassed by 
building too expensive houses of worship. Into this error they are fre- 
quently led by architects who have greater regard for their own professional 
reputation than for the interest of the churches, 

It is so much more expensive building now than it was a few years ago 
all parties are liable to be deceived in their calculations, and to be disap- 
pointed in the result. When a spirit of rivalry between different churches 
shows itself in their vying with each other to see which shall secure the 
most attractive house of worship it leads to embarrassment every way. 

In one way and another, expense is sometimes incurred which brings the 
feeble church into straits in which it must receive special help or sacrifice 
what has already been done. Thus the Jeculiar exigencies of churches are 
pressed upon our attention, and are made the grounds of special appeals, to 
the great discomfiture of the Union in its work. 

A simple taste and strict economy are imperatively demanded at the 
presenttime. The needs of the great number of churches pleading for help 
can never be met without a more considerate and economical spirit, and a 
larger benevolence both East and West. 


Ray PALMER, Cor. Sec., 69 Bible House, New York. 
C. CUSHING, Cor. Sec., 20 Congregational House, Boston. 
N. A. CALKINS, Zreas., 69 Bible House, New York. 




















